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Proof . . . the popular Fender precision bass. It’s the instrument with 
the revolutionary concept . . . designed to offer the highest level of 
bassmanship yet possible. Conveniently smaller in size and easier to 
play, this sensational instrument provides the tone range and musical 
quality suited to every type of instrumentation, combo to full orchestra. 
Bassmen agree its fast-action neck improves technique and inspires a 
whole new concept of bass playing. 





308 E. Sth ST. ¢ SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


Why not visit your leading music dealer and ask to hear this remark- 
able instrument yourself. 
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MODERN JAZZ CHORUSES ON ALL 
FAMOUS STANDARDS AVAILABLE! 
ALL INSTRUMENTS. 

Write for Information. 











OVER 28,000 MUSICIANS have used 
our instructive pamphlets and books! 








WALTER STUART 


Publications 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Piano, Accordion, Guitar, Sax, Trumpet, Clarinet, Vibes 


Cat. No. 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDE- 
RULE. Four separate slide 
rules give all chords, transpo- 
sition and scales at a glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmoniz- 
ing any melody note. Com- 





plete 75 











365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 


SO FO $1 





67—MODERN BREAKS. p- 
breaks in all gr keys. (For 
all treble cle truments).......... 





518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPOSER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 


see this to believe if! ............ $1.25 











959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading 
60—TWO-PART HARMONIZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in amy key ........-ccsssecseesees 
58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
How to find the correct bass notes 
from popular sheet music dia- 
grams 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ. 
Full analysis, theory and many 





50 


examples $1.50 





57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... 


50 





41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MU- 
SIC, including special exer- 
cises to practice transposing 
at sight 














01—CHORD CHART, 132 popular 
sheet music ChOrds..........c0-secceese 
47—iMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jezz 
phrases for any chord combina- 





-50 


tions $1.00 


494—HOW TO USE WHOLE - TONE 
SCALES in modern jazz impro- 
visation 
502—HOW TO USE THE 12-TONE SYS- 
TEM IN MODERN JAZZ 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- 
tion and illustrations of the mod- 
ern atonal music style ..........00 





Cat. No. 

997—TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT. An avuto- 
matic transposing manual, every 
possible transposition at your 
fingertips (27 pages) ...........0000« $1. 

523—SELF- INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. A complete home-study 
course. $1 

524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. ..$1.25 

eect TO CREATE YOUR OWN 





AZZ CHORUSES. Waiter Stu- 
a famous jig-saw system, all 
instruments. (39 pages.) ,........00+ $1.25 


501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
Correct choice of Ad-Lib nctes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses......$1.00 
498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
PIII, <esstsniepsinccstatisinniunssictee 50 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
RIE TRIAD cciniccsvivershjnectastectansate 50 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords..... .50 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)....$1.25 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody.... 


371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New 
style blues examples for as, 
treble cief instruMeNts .........c..00+ . 


913—100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An 
unlimited source of new ideas 
for modern progressive improv- 
isation, beyond the scope of 
traditional scales .........ssecseeseesee 50 


907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE 
SONGS. Instructions in finding 
more modern substitute chord. 
for conventional sheet music 
harmony 75 














PIANO TEACHERS 


369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
CHORDS. The = sensational 
Walter Stuart ay of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete “’18 lesson—40 song 
course’ teaches playing from 
lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
GED. GUE : deseraersnsstentecncentisnsnsiie $1.25 




















FOR GUITAR 


500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR..... 


503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
used chord sequences as found in 

all popular music. The “Formula” 

of all chord progressions ............ 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on ail 
chords ........ 
353— ——-* NOTE IMPROVISA- 
NS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 

the most used chord pro- 
QLESSIONS  .......cecccecovsesrerersrerseernncsers 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in-diagram as 





well as musical notation ........... $1.25 


982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material ...........csssessee 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
how to USE TheM .....ccccccseressneseeee 
355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for interesting small 
COMBO |FFECTS ......ccecersenerneneensenenes 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 
FOR GUITAR. .ncccoccccsccccsecsscorcceccsose 
358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An ualimited new source of in- 
teresting CfFECTS .......ssesrersereereeeee 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
how to apply it .......ssssesssrsresees 





FOR ORGAN 


For Your Library 





529—83 FAMOUS SONGS every 
musician needs. Melody, 
words, chord symbols, Ham- 
mond Registrations ............. $1.50 











526—ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For 
popular songs. Hammond reg- 
istration. $1.00 
O8-EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound =— and novel tone 
COMIRINEIED er cctecciccesecedeossossbesoescnee 50 
30-HAMMOND. NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “entertaining” organists .75 
33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY F 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation o% organ sounds............ .75 








906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popuiar 
sheet music for the organ; 
effective voicing, contrasting 
styles of playing, etc. Ham- 
mond Organ registration ..... .50 











59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popuiar organ 
improvisation, using only melody 


and chord diagrarms..........c.ccssees 50 





Cat. No. 4 

83—ALL KEYBOARD CHORDS IN 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS for musi- 
cians who can’t read music s. 
pages) $1.75 

492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages 
Runs, Intros, Breaks, Endings. fs 25 








376—MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords 
into modern extended chord 
positions $1 














11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
BOMUMET ROVE sccrcrcicissscerseccsorerecnsesd $1.00 

49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. 

For the right hand. Modern runs 

to fit the most used chord com- 
binations -50 
at Se om CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Exciting modern sounds, 
created by the polytonal system 
of playing in two keys simul- 

7 











50 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. 
Full explanation and ex- 
amples of this modern piano 
style, including a block chord 
harmony chart .......c-ccessesseeses $1.00 











88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 50 

508—THE GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 
STYLE. Illustrations of his typical 
chord progressions, copied from 
his recordings 











iW TO TEACH POPULAR 
PIANO TO BEGINNERS. 
America’s most successful 
teachers use this system. 
Perfect for adults. Formerly 
$7.00—New edition ...........0000+ $1.50 











493—MAMBO PIANO BASS. .............. 50 
353—-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 50 








940—NEW CHORDS FOR STAND- 
ARD HITS. Exciting, differ- 
ent harmonizations of all the 
best known all-time hits ........ $1.00 











379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO wot 
TROS. 





904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. "i 
the right hand. In all popular 
keys 50 

10—MOCERN PIANO RUNG. ............ $1.00 
521—HOW TO = abl A MODERN 
CHORD TECHNIQUE $ 





522—INNOVATIONS IN MODERN 
HARMONY. $1.25 





509—NEW DIRECTIONS IN MODERN 
Bs a gE See $1 
525—LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE 
SOUNDS. For arrangers, pianists, 
organists. $1.25 








9327—MODERN JAZZ PIANO iN- 
TROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, to 
fit the 24 best-known stand- 
ard hits $1.50 














ae tag CHORD APPLICA- 

ON. How to use fourth 

boo 9th, 11th and 13th 

chords in modern jazz piano 
styling 75 














48—1l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
lith chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th chords .......... webeiceens. - ae 
69—PIANO BASS PATTERNG. ........... 75 
380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn phrases. ‘ooking to 

the future (For piano) .....-cceccceeee $1.25 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 

crearly illustrated .........cccsseeseesee -50 
a PIANO HARMO.- 
ZATIONS. The modern hg - 





har any 
using unconventional chord 
formations 50 
mat ag ow dhe JAZZ PIANO 
S. Perfect examples of the 
so c porary styles $1.25 
68—PIANO ENDINGS. ..........000+++. ob ae 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords.............00+ 50 
50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. .......s00e $1 








— TO USE lth and 13th 
ORDS. Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. .50 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
ORE ABO cnptintmsrinsisiareaciiianansins 
—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play ‘off-beat 
bop piano backgrounds ........-..... 0 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD- 
ERN PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 75 
915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 
A chart of 132 wi uid mod- 
ern 7-part CHOPS ........ceceececeeee ieisoce 
63—PROGRESSIONS 1N 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. .50 
09—MODERN PIANO INTRODUC- 
TIONS, in all popular keys..........$1.00 
912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH IN- 
TERVALS. $ 


5 








914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. ..... - 20 








CAN YOU READ MUSIC— 


BUT CAN’T “AD LIB”? 


Over 2,000 professional musicians play our 
jazz choruses on all Famous os 
Written for your instrument. 

libraries a specialty. 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 


FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
« ON EVERYTHING 














WALTER STUART music studio, inc. woe tana aasey 


Enclosed you will find $. 





(0 Send C.O.D. (except Canada) 





Please send (list by number)___ 


(CD Free Catalog 





PLEASE PRINT 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY 


STATE. 





for musicians 


MODERN PIANO PUBLICATIONS 
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Unlimited, even response in every 
register from every Symmetricut Reed 
. - + that’s why top musicians 
throughout the world consistently 
rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds. 
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WHAT'S TOPS IN POPS? 
See TUNE TRENDS on page 46 
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When the pros stop 
to listen to you 


You're in for a discovery 
in sound when you try a 
Gretsch electric guitar. 
It’s a mighty fine feeling to have them stop to listen, then New sound systems, too. 


start filling in behind you. Ask your dealer. And 
here’s something for 


Your Gretsch guitar sounds greater than ever... seems to right now: Write Gretsch, 
do things for your playing. All at once you know why so Dept. F for new catalog. 
many successful musicians play a Gretsch—same as you. 


GRETSCH THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. * 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N.Y, 


Guitarist: Bob Grillo 


MARCH, 1958 










Specify the Genuine 


AMPERITE 
“KONTAK 


















BEAUTIFUL 
BIG TONE 


proven by thausands of musicians te be 
MOST VERSATILE 
MOST “NATURAL” in cttocr 


EASIEST TO ATTACH 
LOWEST IN COST 


Ideal for all Stringed or Fretted Instruments 
—also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, etc. 
The acute sensitivity and extended dynamic 
range of the “Kontak Mike” reproduces with 
high fidelity the full resonance of musical 
tones. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does 
not introduce peaks or distortion. 






























Easily attached: No tools—no changes 
in instruments or strings. Used with most 
amplifiers including most electric guitar 
amplifiers. 


LOW IN PRICE! 
















Model SKH, hi-imp...._._............. List $12.00 
Model KKH. 
(with hand volume control) List $18.00 







Ask your Musical Instrument or P.A. Dealer; 
or for further information write to: 
AMPERITE CO., Inc. 
561 Broadway « New York 12, N.Y. 
Telephone: CAnal 6-1446 


in Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd. 
50 Wingold Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 
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We welcome advance information for this 
column. Address: International Musician, 39 
Division Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


BOBBY HACKETT, HENRY “RED” ALLEN, 
and JIMMY McPARTLAND were among the 
top-notch performers at the “Dody in 
Dixieland” concert held at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on February 1. . . DICK 
CARLTON opened a month's engagement 
at the Aragon Ballroom in Chicago on 
March 4 Pianist EUGENE JOSE 
SINGER is in his ninth month in the 
Burgundy Room of the Adolphus Hotel 
in Dallas, Texas . . . RALPH PROCTOR 
is playing at the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


EAST 


The Keystonians (Frank Mazur, 
accordion; Stan Small, drums; 
and Leo Mazur, sax) are in their 
third year at Frank’s Wheel, Clark, 
N. J. . . . Johnny “B” and his 
Rock-a-Bops are booked at the 
Twin Bar in Gloucester, N. J., for 
an indefinite stay. With Johnny on 
drums as lead man, he combines 
with Joe Phillips, sax; Vince Sego, 
guitar and vocals; Sonny Sparano, 
accordion and vocals; and Fred- 
die Anzide, bass . . . The Jerry 
Winner Group (Walter Penny, pi- 
ano; Lou Koppelman, drums; Pete 
Rogers, bass; and Jerry Winner, 
sax, clarinet and flute) is appear- 


Jimmy McPartland 





Dick Carlton 


th 
Fi ae hala 





they 








“Red” Allen 


ing at the Rendezvous on Route 
No. 1, in Trenton, N. J... . Frank 
Kreisel and his Marveltones opened 
January 31 at the Pink Elephant 
in Perth Amboy, N. J., for an in- 
definite engagement. The combo 
has Frank Kreisel on accordion 
and piano, George Cipollone on 
guitar, Don La Penta on sax, and 
Ed Purcell on drums. 

Paul Jouard and his Orchestra 
have begun their ninth consecu- 
tive year at the Lake Placid Club, 
Essex County, N. Y.... J. R. 
Monterose and his Quartet recent- 
ly opened at the Gayety Lounge in 
Albany, N. Y., for a long run. 
Jazz concerts are held on Sunday 
nights with a quintet . . . Guitarist- 
vocalist Eddie Hazell is based at 
Foster’s Supper Club in Buffalo, 
N. Y. ... Al Postal is signed for 
his eleventh consecutive summer 
season in the capacity of music 
and entertainment director at Toro 
Hill Lodge in Monroe, N. Y.... 
Bob Ellis and his Trio have been 
at the Excelsior Lounge, Sunny- 
side, Long Island, N. Y., for over 
a half-year. 

The Continental Dixieland Jazz 
Band is in its second year at the 
Continental Inn, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Making up the group are Frank 
Casty, clarinet; Gene Morris, 






Ralph Proctor 
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Kings in Action photo by Charles Stewart 
when you say 

trombone, you 
say KING 





That's the word from Kai Winding, 
as it has been from top trombonists 
for half a century. 


Everyone tries, but nobody quite 
matches the smooth effortless slide 
action of the King. A King Trom- 
bone plays ‘easy’. 

And a King plays well. In every 
register, blowing big or soft, the 
tones are right. 


Why not treat yourself to that King- 
ly feeling? Try a King Trombone 
at your favorite music dealer's this 
week, 2-B medium bore or 3-B 
large bore. Look for the satin-smooth 
slide (and the curved brace!) that 
tell you it’s a King. 


play with 
‘the Confidence 
of Kings’ 





THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5225 Superior Ave. + Cleveland 3, 0. 


KING + CLEVELAND - AMERICAN-STANDARD 
MARCH, 1958 





trombone; Bobby Baird, cornet; 
Jerry Strum, piano; Andy Marko, 
bass; and Dick Davis, drums. . . 
Al Irvin and his Orchestra are 
starting their ninth month of play- 
ing every Friday and Saturday 
evening at the La Casa De Amour 
Ballroom in Havertown, Pa. The 
personnel includes Harry Wilson, 
piano and organ; Murray Bel- 
mont, vibraphones; Eddie Purdue, 
tenor sax; Vick Wyker, tenor sax; 
Bill Wolseneraft, baritone sax; 
Eddie Schutlh, trumpet; and Al 
Irvin, drums. 

The fifth annual Newport Jazz 
Festival will be held again this 
year in Freebody Park, Newport, 
R. I. It will span a period of four 
days, July 3-6. The regular series 
of lectures, group discussions and 
studies of jazz will be given in 
conjunction with the concerts. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Dixieland jazz show, “Dody 
in Dixieland,” at Carnegie Hall 
on February 1 was a huge success 
in bringing Dixie renditions to 
an enthusiastic, jam-packed house. 

The show had some forty top 
Dixieland instrumentalists and 
four jazz bands. Appearing on 
the all-star program were Henry 
“Red” Allen, Joe Barfuldi, Dick 
Carey, Cozy Cole, Wild Bill David- 
son, John Dengler, Al Hall, Max 
Kaminsky, Jimmy McPartland, 
Miff Mole, Marty Napoleon, Vic 
Dickinson, Buzzy Drootin, Roy 
Eldridge, Pee Wee Erwin, Phil 
Faiella, Bud Freeman, Tyree 
Glenn, Bobby Hackett, Dick Hafer, 
Tony Parenti, Tommy Potter, 
Sonny Price, Stan Rubin and his 
Tigertown Five, Pee Wee Russell, 
Gene Schroeder, Charlie Shavers, 
Avrill Shaw, Zutty Singleton, 
Willie “The Lion” Smith, George 
Wettling, Bob Wilbur and others. 

With such an array of leading 
performers little time was had to 
feature any one particular person 
or group. During the program 
the musicians broke into segments 
of three clarinet stylists, Joe Bar- 
fuldi, Tony Parenti and Pee Wee 
Russell; five trumpets, Henry 
“Red” Allen, Max Kaminsky, Jim- 
my McPartland, Pee Wee Erwin 
and Charlie Shavers; and a trio 
of trombones, Vic Dickinson, Ty- 
ree Glenn and that old Dixieland 
man Miff Mole. Only Bobby Hack- 
ett’s aggregation stayed on long 
enough to offer several numbers in 
soothing jazz arrangements. 

With two shows scheduled for 
the evening—8:30 P. M. and mid- 
night—the musicians, running way 
over time, had to come to a rapid 
conclusion to make way for the 
already gathering crowd in the 
lobby for the second session. 

Birdland — the “jazz center of 
the world”—was the locale of a 


program dedicated to the origina- 
tor and king of modern jazz, the 
late Charlie “Bird” Parker. En- 
titled “The Mythical Bird,” the 
program was viewed on CBS tele- 
vision’s “Camera Three” on Feb- 
ruary 23. 


MIDWEST 


Pianist Bill Miller is in his 
twenty-third year at Al Maharas’s 
Steak House in Cleveland, Ohio. 
. . » The Pink Owl Lounge in the 
same city has Joe Petruno and his 
Boys on Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday nights. 

Mel Sparks and his Orchestra 
are at Paul Russell’s East Side in 
Terre Haute, Ind. . . . The Four 
Guys (Karl Ake, bass; Phil Schen- 
kel, trumpet and cocktail drums; 
Jay Friedley, piano and accordion; 
Rex Steffy, sax and clarinet, with 
all featured in vocal arrange- 
ments) are currently entertaining 
in the new cocktail lounge of the 
American Legion Post No. 47 in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Sherry Lee and Don Raye 
Duo (a husband and wife team) 
are playing in the Blackamoor 
Cocktail Lounge of the Wiscon- 
sin Hotel in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Babe Teske and his Notables 
are in their fifth consecutive sea- 
son at the Michigan Elks Club in 
South Haven, Mich. Personnel in- 
cludes Inez Allyn, vocals; Charles 
Wallbaum, piano; Clarence Teske, 
drums; Bud _ Berkins, clarinet, 
tenor sax and arranger; and Babe 
Teske, trumpet, arranger and 
leader. 

Wally Olson heads the group at 
the Colony Club in St. Paul, Minn. 


CHICAGO 

Woody Herman and the Third 
Herd opened at the Blue Note on 
March 5 for one week. The Al 
Belletto Sextet is featured with the 
group ... Harry James will lead 
his band into the Blue Note on 
April 16 for a like period . . . 
Carmen Cavallaro keyboards at 
the London House until the Teddy 
Wilson Trio moves in on March 19 
for four weeks . . . Barbara Car- 
roll’s Trio returns to this spot on 
April 16 for a five weeker .. . 
Eddie Higgins’ Trio continues at 
the London House on Monday and 
Tuesday, supplementing this with 
a Wednesday through Saturday 
booking at the Cloister Inn. . . 
Russ Bothie and his Local 10 
Dixielanders have switched to the 
new West End Ballroom after hav- 
ing spent more than seven consecu- 
tive years at the now closed Para- 
dise Ballroom in this city. Besides 
Russ, who plays drums, the mem- 
bers include Howard Luehring, 
electric’ organ; Dave Snapp, clari- 
net; Charles Barber, trombone; 

(Continued on page thirty-nine) 








601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER— 
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SYMPHONY AND OPERA 


The Ford Foundation having given 
$165,000 for the furtherance of the 
New Orleans Opera, that company 
is branching out this season, after a period 
during which it looked as though the project 
would have to be suspended. Its artistic direc- 
tor, Renato Cellini, a selected some twenty 
singers for the more than two hundred audi- 
tioned and is now in process of choosing the 
operas to be pet | in the season starting 
May 5. This experimental season, which starts 
just two days after the New Orleans final 
major production of // Trovatore, will use the 
orchestra, chorus and production staff of the 
big company. The 1,500-seat Civic Theatre 
will be used. Each of the five productions will 
have three weeks of preparation, and each 
will be presented three times. Such a season 
will be repeated in 1959 and 1960, thus giving 
New Orleans an annual opera festival of five 
weeks. 


GRANT 


The concert by the Abilene (Texas) 
IDEAS Symphony brought into focus the 

close relationship between the Arts. 
Members of the Creative Arts Club submitted 
canvases of their interpretations of two of the 
works on the program. These paintings were 
exhibited in the lobby the night of the con- 
cert . . . The Louisville (Kentucky) Orches- 
tra paid for the transportation of its concert- 
master, Sidney Harth, to Poznan, Poland, for 
the Henri Wieniawski contest. He came in 
second, bringing more than $1,000 home in 
prize money . . . Leonard Bernstein, who 
begins his three-year tenure as musical di- 
rector of the New York Philharmonic this 
coming Fall, has announced major changes in 
the structure of the concert. schedule. These 
will include: “Thursday Evening Previews,” 
combining concerts with brief commentaries 
by the conductors; a longer New York sea- 
son; a rescheduling of the major pair of con- 





CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1958 Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
will be held at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; dur- 
ing the week of June 2. The head- 
quarters will be at the Sheraton 
Hotel. 


Information regarding hotel ar- 
rangements will be transmitted to 
the Delegates upon the return of 
their credentials. 
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certs; and an increase in the number of Satur- 
day evening concerts . . . The Kansas City 
Philharmonic is having a Benefit Concert 
March 22 to raise funds for the orchestra. 
($15,000 has already been raised.) This will 
be a rather special concert. Former President 
Truman (who suggested it) will act as Master 
of Ceremonies. Jack Benny will play some 
“serious” pieces. The first half of the pro- 
gram will be, however, the usual serious fare, 
and will be conducted by Hans Schwieger, 
the orchestra’s regular director. 


The Merriweather Post Contest, 
AWARDS to discover the nation’s finest 

pianist, violinist or cellist among 
the thousands of young musicians attending 
approximately 35,000 public, private and pa- 
rochial high schools in this country, is now in 
its preliminary auditions stage. That is, the 
young musicians (who have been recom- 
mended by music teachers, school principals 
or conductors) have sent in their applica- 
tions. Those accepted have gathered in cities 
in various parts of the country to have local 
winners chosen. After these elimination audi- 
tions have taken place, some twelve of the 
local winners will converge on Washington 
for the semi-final auditions. When the final 
contest has been held, the winner will receive 
a $2,000 cash award, the runner-up a $500 
cash award and the one gaining third place, 
a $100 cash award. All three will have the 
honor of appearing as soloists with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. The contest is 
conducted in conjunction with the orchestra’s 
“Music for Young America” series of free 
concerts for high school students visiting 
Washington. These concerts will start April 
22 and will continue for five weeks . . . The 
Music Critics Circle of New York has named 
American Leo Smit as composer of the best 
new orchestral work performed in that city 


during 1957. 


Toledo’s City Council voted $10,- 
MONEY 000 for the support of the Toledo 

Symphony this season, thus show- 
ing, as an editorial in one of the city’s papers 
stated, “its appreciation of the contribution 
the orchestra is making in establishing Toledo 
as a cultural center.” Wrote one subscriber, 
“The free children’s concerts alone are worth 
this sum, to say nothing of the aid and inspi- 
ration given to the Youth Orchestra, and the 
bringing to Toledo of the professional musi- 
cians who teach music to our children.” This 
year the orchestra earned through ticket sales 
a respectable forty per cent of the budget— 
the highest by far in its history . . . “Up the 
Scale to Live Music” was the slogan of the 
Music Association fund campaign of the 





Important Notice for Al! Members 


Negotiations for a new trade agree- 
ment covering the employment of mu- 
sicians in the making of motion picturé 
films were conducted from February 
10 through 18, inclusive, with Loew’s, 
20th Century Fox, Paramount, Colum- 
bia and Warner's. The Federation was 
represented by President Petrillo and 
the International Executive Board. Com- 
mittees from Local 47, Los Angeles, 
and Local 802, New York City, were 
also present at all negotiations. 


No agreement was reached and ne- 
gotiations have broken off. The Inter- 
national Executive Board called a strike 
against these five companies effective 
February 20, 1958, which was the day 
following the expiration of the old 
trade agreement. 











Rochester Civic Music Association . . . The 
Oklahoma City Symphony Society has added 
up its receipts and gifts, and announces that 
the $160,000 budget has been met with the 
recent gift of $14,000, profits from a “Winter 
Ball” sponsored by a local group for the 
benefit of the Symphony . . . Since the first 
of this year, a finance committee set up by 
the Midland (Texas) Symphony Association 
has been approaching businessmen in the city 
to contribute substantial sums to the mainte- 
nance of the orchestra. 


The Hartt Opera-Thea- 
tre Guild of Hartford 
will present three per- 
formance; of Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah in 
April . . . The five-week season of the New 
York City Opera, beginning April 3, will pre- 
sent ten American operas composed in the 
past twenty years. These will include one 
world premiere and three New York first 
perfermances. The world-premiere is The 
Good Soldier Schweik, composed by the late 
Robert Kurka, to .a libretto by Lewis Allen. 
The New York premieres are The Baliad of 
Baby Doe, by Douglas Moore and the late 
John LaTouche; The Taming of the Shrew, 
composed by Vittorio Gianinni to a libretto 
written jointly by him and Dorothy Fee, and 
Tale for a Deaf Ear by Mark Bucci, who also 
wrote the libretto. Other operas to be given 
will be Leonard Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, 
Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, Mark Blitzstein’s 
Regina, Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes, 
Kurt Weill’s Lost in the Stars, and Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief and The Medium. 
Julius Rudel is the general director of the 
company. The performances have been under- 
written by the Ford Foundation . . . Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride will be presented at the 
Music Educators’ National Conference Con- 
vention at Los Angeles, March 21-25. It will 
be given by the Guild Opera Company, Inc., 
of Southern California in cooperation with the 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra . . . The 


(Continued on page forty-four) 
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That this is the age of science there can be 
no doubt. Research has proceeded at such a 
giddy speed that the textbook of today is 
obsolete tomorrow, and the physical theories 
which we painfully studied in our college 
days are now referred to somewhat patroniz- 
ingly by the high energy physicists of today 
as “classical” physics. 

The man of art can do no more than gasp 
with wonder and admiration at the accom- 
plishments of his scientific brother. The art- 
ist and the humanitarian also realize all too 
clearly that he has an additional and stagger- 
ing handicap. The modern scientist has 
knowledge and technical facilities at his dis- 
posal not even dreamed of by Archimedes, 
Copernicus or Newton. In at least one sense 
the bright college graduate of today in science 
is already a “better” physicist than the great 
ones of the past. For the sciences are cumu- 
lative, each decade adding its contribution, 
large or small, to the accumulated knowledge 
of the past, and being itself the possessor of 
the whole. 

In the arts this is not so. Who would dare 
claim that the greatest architect of today is 
necessarily more capable than the builder of 
the Cathedrals of Chartres, Milan or San 
Pietro in Vaticano? Who would dare speak 
of the “progress” of music from Palestrina 
or Bach to the music of today—or indeed to 
the advance of the arts of painting, sculpture 
or literature? 

No, the arts are non-cumulative. They rep- 
resent rather the changing mores of their 
times. They change, they vary from century 
to century, each period striving painfully to 
express itself through its creative artists, each 
striving to reflect the Zeitgeist, the time-spirit, 
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the Arts 


of its own age but with no assurance of 
“progress” in the scientific sense. 

Indeed Art may be more than content if it 
can show no regression from some of the 
golden ages of the past. 

And yet, with all of these handicaps, the 
worker in the humanities has no real cause 
for discouragement, for in this age of science 
we are making one important discovery—the 
discovery of what science cannot do. Science 
can kill or cure, heal or maim, but it cannot, 
of itself, minister to man’s spiritual needs. It 
cannot supply him with the sustenance his 
soul demands. Science can get him from New 
York to London faster than he has ever 
traveled before but it cannot, of itself, give 
meaning to the trip. Perhaps he should go 
slower—or perhaps stay at home. Our mental 
hospitals are being too rapidly filled with 
people who have gone too fast—and, perhaps, 
with no purpose; with men and women who 
have burned out their bearings racing the 
motor. For we have ample evidence that 
man can be as unfulfilled, as frustrated, in 
the age of the jet-plane as in the age of the 
horse and buggy. Perhaps he is even more 
frustrated, for the age of speed brings with it 
a certain uniformity of experience which 
forces him to spiritual conformity. He not 
only moves too fast; he moves in too many 
directions, and he moves too far from the 
natural world of which primitive man must 
have felt himself an integral part. He has no 
time to see the beauty of the forest, the ma- 
jesty of the sea, the eternal mystery of the 
stars extending out into an infinity of space. 
He has to get to New York—or Washington. 
Why? He is on a committee! ’ 

Another thing that we are learning is that 


The following article by Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music, is an 
abridged version of an address presented by 
him at the general session of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Philadelphia last Juiy, on 
the occasion of its one hundredth anniversary. 
It was first published in the September-Octo- 
ber, 1957, issue of “Music Educators Journal.” 


in an Age 


of Science 


the time-saving devices of science at its utili- 
tarian best are the grandest of hoaxes—or 
rather the saddest of hoaxes—if we do not 
‘learn how profitably to use the time we have 
saved. Have any of you saved any time 
recently? Do not despair. There is always 
television! 

I recall my days in the high school of Wa- 
hoo, Nebraska. The building was old and 
probably not very efficient. The course of 
study included—as I recall it—four years of 
English, four years of Latin, two years of 
mathematics, two years of laboratory sciences, 
three or four years of history and some French 
and German. On the side some of us studied 
the piano, the cello, the trombone, played in 
the band and the orchestra, participated in 
basketball, debating, and had a real good 
time to boot! 

Time! We didn’t have to “save” it. We 
had plenty! We had not yet acquired the 
benefits of those time-saving devices, the auto- 
mobile, the radio, and—oh yes—television. 

But now I am sounding like an old fuddy- 
duddy. Am I suggesting that we turn back 
the clock, give Manhattan back to the Indians, 
the wireless back to Mr. Marconi, and colored 
television back to General Sarnoff? Almost, 
but not quite. 

I am, rather, suggesting that we cannot 
expect too much from science. The miracles 
which come out of the laboratory possess 
neither mind nor soul. They are ours to use 
as we will but their possession does not convey 
any guarantee that we have the wisdom to use 
them properly. This is strictly up to us. We 
can create a bright new world or blow our- 
selves out of it. 

(Continued on page thirteen) 








Special 
Problems 


of School 


Miusie 


Teaching 


Music is firmly entrenched in the more 
than 27,000 secondary schools and the more 
than 134,000 elementary schools of our land. 
Already there are fifty to sixty thousand music 
teachers in these schools. But more teachers 
are called for—teachers equipped musically 
for the task of instilling a love of music in the 
thousands of young people under their instruc- 
tion. These teachers must be musicians in 
every sense of the word or they cannot prop- 
erly serve music. But these teachers must also 
have a comprehensive outlook on music. Music 
is the great medium it is because it so deeply 
fulfills the needs of the individual. Thus, these 
teachers must see music less as an “art for 
art’s sake” pursuit than as an “art for the 
child’s sake” project. 

Professional musicians are puzzled by this 
difference in approach between the teacher in 
the studio and the teacher in the classroom. 
For centuries, artist-teachers have been trans- 
mitting their skills to the young by way of 










At Haven School, Evanston, Illinois, this keyboard experience class intro- 


duces students to the piano and prepares them for later ad instr 


private instruction. They have formulated 
methods; founded “schools”; built up tra- 
ditions. The whole intricate world of instru- 
mental and vocal performance exists through 
a teacher-to-pupil transference, era to era, 
country to country. The accent, in such in- 
struction, however, has been on virtuoso or at 
least on highly-professional performance. How 
many artists has the teacher turned out? What 
“secrets” has he imparted? What career op- 
portunities has he opened up? 

Thus it comes as something of a shock to 
the musician who has taught only privately 
that, in public school teaching, the end in view 
is, rather than specialization of the gifted few, 
education of all. It has come as an even great- 
er shock to him to learn that, to enter the 
field of public school teaching, he must go 
through an intensive training period from 
two to four years in college. 

Artistry is not the criterion here. The great- 
est of our artists—such as a Segovia or an 


Class Period in Strings, Oak Park, Illinois. 





- Elman—could qualify as faculty members of 





a college or conservatory. They could not, un- 
less they received special certification, get jobs 
as supervisors of music in the public school 
system of any town in the United States. 
Eugene Ormandy could master-teach a con- 
ducting course at Harvard. Unless he had 
taken the requisite courses, he would not be 
qualified to teach a rhythm group in grade & 
one of any public school. § 

Such rulings are not set up through con-§ 
trariness on the part of school boards. Neither F 
are they mere elimination contests, to clear 
the ground in an overcrowded profession. Sof 
far the demand for school music teachers far f 
exceeds the supply. : 

The stiff requirements for public school 
teaching have been instituted for no other 
reason than to obtain persons suited to and 
trained for such teaching. It has become apf 
parent through the past twenty or so years> 
that the individuals who stand at the instruc: 
tors’ desks as the music period bells ring over 
the land must be more than instrument-skilled. 
They must also be youth-sympathetic, have aff 
broad and enlightened training in all aspects¥ 
of music, and be fully aware of the part musich) 
training plays in the educational scheme. 

For music in schools is taught not in order 
to produce a thousand extra music performers}, 
per square mile—where would they perform 
after graduation and who would pay them?> 
—but in order to develop the student’s char- 
acter. As has been recognized in every age,f 
the study of music gives mental discipline. It} 
develops the ability to concentrate and it stim-F 
ulates the sense of cooperation. Of course) 
music does these things only if the teacher® 
himself is thoroughly steeped in his subject.§ 
The child—any child—will concentrate onlyf 
if he is convinced of the value of the thing hef 
is to concentrate on. To be shown that thef 
music sheet before him contains a very special} 
magic, to be derived from no other source; 
to be shown, moreover, that its magic will be 
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released only through concentration on the 
subject and cooperation with his fellows, re- 
quires a demonstration none but the thorough- 
ly equipped and wholly dedicated teacher can 
give. It is a teacher, in a word, who has not 
only a deep conviction about music but spe- 
cial training in the art of transmitting its 
secrets not just to the chosen few but to all 
children in his charge. 

The college training period requisite for the 
teacher-to-be is one in which he has a chance 
to find out whether he loves music enough— 
its history, its creative aspects, its modern 
divergencies—to impart its secrets to hun- 
dreds of young people of all ages, backgrounds 
and levels of ability. 

There’s a joke told about the orchestra 
member who sat with an agonized look on 
his face during rehearsals and, when queried 
—didn’t he like the piece being performed, 
didn’t he like the conductor?—said, no it 
wasn’t that. He just didn’t like music. This 
joke would turn sour if told on a music 
teacher. In order to stand up there at his 
desk day after day, year after year; in order 
to have his students take fire from his fire; 
in order to have anything*but boring inaction 
or rank disharmony in his classrooms, the 
music teacher must have a deep conviction of 
music’s power. 

The public school music teacher’s task—to 
put’it quite simply—is to teach the girls and 
boys to love music as part of life. He shows 
them that they can express themselves through 
it. (Psychologists call this “overcoming men- 
tal blocks.”) He gets them to merge their 
efforts with those of their classmates. He gets 
them so interested in making it that they in 
the process develop good work habits. 

It isn’t that the process is a formalized one. 
On the contrary, there is room for great va- 
riety in the methods of different teachers. A 
sampling of music classes throughout the 
United States will demonstrate this. In a 
kindergarten class on Long Island, New York, 
each child, for one morning’s hour, is given 
a large square of gauzy cloth with the sug- 
gestion only that he “play with it.” After a 
period in which the children variously whip 
the scarfs through the air, spread them out on 
the floor and tie them about their waists, the 
teacher says, “Richard has found an interest- 
ing way of using his scarf. Let’s see if we 
can wave it the way he does.” Then she im- 
provises music to the rhythmic waving. Soon 
the other children are joining in, keeping 
quite unconsciously to the rhythm. 

In a fifth grade classroom in Chicago a 
visiting supervisor of music casually remarks 
as he is leaving the room that after lunch, and 
just before the next meeting of the class, there 
will be a car parked near the school that has 
a certain license number. Then, after care- 
fully establishing the tonic, he “sings” the 
number. Then he has the class sing it twice 
over. Coming back in the afternoon, he parks 
his car and goes to the principal’s office. A 
few minutes later, glancing out of the window, 
he sees a group of eight boys dashing fran- 
tically around checking automobile licenses. 
When they reach his car there is a pause and 
evidently a discussion, whereupon they come 
running to him and report that they have 
found his car. He tells them that they will 
have to prove it by “singing” his license. They 
sing 25364—the correct sequence. 

A young itinerant teacher on his day in a 
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junior high in Iowa springs to the piano key- 
board. “Tap your feet to this—softly!” and 
he plays a quick palpitating air. Tapping of 
feet is heard all over the room. “Now sing 
‘la-la-la’ to it!” He goes on playing the notes 
and the voices go ‘la-la,’ softly and in time. 
“Now sing one long ‘la’!” Again the voices 
sound out and there is a sense of subdued 
aria. “Now say the words,” and he stands 
before the class: . 
Joshua fit the battle of Jericho, 
Joshua fit the battle of Jericho... 

Soft, insistent tones are heard all over the 
room as they follow him. So far it has been 
on one vocal line. Now he has the “basses” 
—there are four of them among thirty stu- 
dents—softly sing their part, then the tenors, 
the altos, the sopranos. Each line he sings 
first himself, taking the alto and soprano in 
falsetto. Next he has the four lines come in 
together. The room is humming now with 
chordings perfectly harmonized. None can 
miss the beauty of the effect. “Now all to- 
gether again!” It has all taken only about 
fifteen minutes. 

In the Sussex Avenue School in Newark, 
New Jersey, the fourth grade is ready for its 
music lesson. It is an old-fashioned school- 
room, and the’ pupils sit along orderly rows 
of seats in prim postures, their flutophones set 
nicely in the pencil grooves. The teacher, 
Gerald Del Mauro, breezes in and hardly waits 
an instant before saying, “When my hands 
go up, have flutophones in position.” In a 


this. Then they learn another letter, also by 
way of the flute hole name, and another, and 
another. Very soon they are reading music 
from the staff, and playing it on their fluto- 
phones. After they Seve played a little ditty 
all together, without a noticeable mistake, Mr. 
Del Mauro says decisively, “Now no. more 
1, 2, 3’s! That’s kindergarten stuff!” 

In a huge auditorium during the South- 
western Music Educators Conference 3,500 
students picked from 1,000 high school bands 
are assembled. Paul Lavalle, famous band 
leader, is selecting, from among these, 165 
boys and girls of outstanding ability. During 
the week of the conference he welds these stu- 
dents into such a band as to start the blood 
tingling. It is a marvelous experience to the 
students—this master lesson with an eminent 
band leader. 

From these samples — kindergarten play, 
initial instrument instruction, part singing, 
band work—one -can see just why there is 
such need for broad training on the part of 
the public school music teacher. Variety in 
the classrooms is fine, but behind and under- 
neath the whole system must be a balanced 
program. Without well-rounded teacher train- 
ing the system in any one community or 
school would tend to become lop-sided. Or 
the period which should open up new avenues 
of appreciation and expression to the child 
would deteriorate into a mere interlude 
whose only purpose would be to pass the 
time. Nothing is more demoralizing to stu- 





Children of a Sioux City, lowa, kindergarten take the first step on the road to playing. Such rhythm 
training helps them to graduate easily into strings and brasses in grade school orchestras and bands. 


second the children are playing “The Bells of 
St. Mary,” deftly and in absolute unison. It 
is a happy little sound—like shepherd’s pipes. 
“Now we shall have something in two parts,” 
says Mr. Del Mauro, and adds, “You know, 
this is the beginning of the orchestra.” The 
pupils stir proudly. “Be careful,” he warns 
as he lifts his hand, “Don’t distort the sound. 
Don’t overblow the instrument.” After this is 
played he says, “Now we’re going to change 
over from your numbers to notes. I'll tell you 
why. Next year some of you will be playing 
grown-up instruments — saxophones, flutes. 
When you play these instruments, you have 
to read notes.” He rapidly makes a staff on 
the blackboard and puts “C” on it. “That’s 
the thumb note—the number seven on your 
flutophone,” he explains. He has them play 


dent and teacher alike than a stop-gap con- 
ception of music and nothing more awkward 
in any school system than a teacher bent on 
carrying out his own particular music spe- 
cialty. Our educational system, with its ele- 
mentary, high school, and college divisions, 
with its rural and urban classifications, with 
its youngsters of every age group and culture 
level; with its principals and supervisors and 
administrators, with its associations, conven- 
tions and periodicals, is a world of vast rami- 
fications. It is a world in which no teacher— 
however clever in any particular field—can 
find his way around without sound educa- 
tional preparation, and, more, integrity as a 
mature, stable musician, ready to give his 
talents, full measure, to the enrichment of the 
youth of our land.—Hope Stoddard. 
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Above: Freddy Martin 
Below: Pianist Dave Leonard 











A date which really is a dividing line is a 
rarity in the field of dance music, but Freddy 
Martin has come up with one. It is May 3, 
1941, and it was on this day, late in the after- 
noon, that Martin first discovered Peter II- 
yitch Tchaikovsky. He heard—rather for’ the 
first time he listened to—that composer’s 
Piano Concerto in B flat minor. It was being 
played over the radiv by Vladimir Horowitz 
and an orchestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini. He rang for his arranger and they 
then and there set to work. They played this 
arrangement first in the Ambassador Hotel’s 
Cocoanut Grove in Los Angeles. Once the 
guests realized they could actually dance to 
the classics, the stampede was on. Tchaikov- 
sky overnight became a best seller, and a trend 
was started in the band business which has 
continued to this day. As for Martin, he 
adopted the Tchaikovsky melody as his theme 
song (“Tonight We Love”) and has become 
thoroughly identified with it. 

Because Martin is able to treat ‘with equal 
ingenuity classics, ballads, rhythm tunes, nov- 
elty numbers and whatnot, he has won the 
name of “flexible Freddy”—an attribute that 
must have stood him in good stead, inciden- 
tally, in his early youth. Born in Cleveland’s 
East Side, December 9, 1906, he lost. his 
mother when he was three and his father 
when he was four. Since none of his other 
relatives could take care of him, he spent the 
years from his fourth to his thirteenth in an 
orphanage in Springfield, Ohio. There he 
marched in columns, two by two, with the 349 
other orphans on their daily walks, and wore, 
like the other boys, black stockings, knee- 
length dark trousers, blue shirts and gingham 








ties. As Martin remembers, the boys made 
their own ties—as a form of punishment. 

He can remember also trying unsuccessfully 
to run away when he was seven, and he can 
remember joining the school band as drum- 
mer, and being instructed by a Professor 
Schultz who taught all the instruments. Ex- 
cept for a few such details, however, the whole 
period has simply blacked out of Martin’s 
memory. 

When he was sixteen Martin went to live 
with his Aunt Anna in Cleveland. He worked 
in a grocery store after school hours and 
bought a saxophone (complete with ten free 
lessons) with the money. He meant to play 
his way with it through a journalism course 
at Ohio State University. Instead, through an- 
other part-time job as salesman—saxophones 
were his line—he met Guy Lombardo. This 
band leader, though he didn’t buy a saxophone 
from Martin, did get the Music Box Restau- 
rant where he was then playing to hire the 
young man and his band (rounded up on the 
spur of the moment) to pinch-hit for him on 
his night off. In Freddy’s joy in actual ‘public 
performance, the vision of college and a jour- 
nalistic career faded away. 

Martin’s next venture took him to Finland 
—and almost left him stranded there. A young 
friend wanted to introduce hot American jazz 
to the Finnish people and persuaded Freddy 
to join his band for the trek. Somehow hot 
jazz didn’t impress the Finns. After six months 
—‘“the first half of it was daylight all the time 
and we couldn’t sleep; the last half was dark 
all the time and we couldn’t do much else” — 
the band came home, the members having sold 
their instruments for third-class passage. 


Fuddy Martin... 


...the swing was to the classics! 





Next Martin joined Eddy Hodges and his 
Band of Pirates. Then, after a stint with the 
Mason-Dixon Hot Band, Martin free-lanced it 
for a time. He remembers with particular 
pride being hired by Jack Albin at $115 per 
week for tenor sax duties and vocalizing at the 
Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn, New York. On 
the strength of this high-bracket job, he mar- 
ried, on December 10, 1930, Lillian Reardon, 
who was then secretary to the vice-president 
of Harpers Bazaar. His son, Freddy, Jr.; was 
born on January 1, 1932, just as Martin was 
playing the first New Year in, fronting his 
own band—his wife had talked him into form- 
ing it—at the Hotel Bossert. 

This was the period when Martin earned, 
and well-earned, the title of “Flexible Freddy.” 
He made the jump to Manhattan, first appear- 
ing at the Roosevelt Grill, following this with 
dates at the Waldorf, the St. Regis and the 
Ritz Carlton. But it wasn’t just his physical 
ability to get around and ahead that brought 
him the designation. It was his way with 
melodies. His arrangements of classical favor- 
ites and his ways of improving the band’s 
styling, be it hill-billy, Kern tunes, Dixieland. 
rurhbas, or whatnot they played, won him the 
title. 

Then in 1935 the young man went West. 
At first his presence was hardly marked on 
the Pacific Coast. Then at the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco he began playing 
Ravel’s Bolero and Debussy’s Clair de Lune, 
and they began to prick up their ears. In 1940 
he and Cocoanut Grove became a celebrated 
twosome. A year later he introduced his ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto. 

Of course, his knack at popularizing classic 
piano concertos puts his pianists in the spot- 
light. For ten years—until he graduated into 
a band of his own—Jack Fina was his star. 
Others of his piano alumni have been Claude 
Thornhill, Murray Arnold, Russ Morgan. 
Terry Shand and Barclay Allen. For the past 
three years Dave Leonard and Robert Hunter 
have handled the chores on twin pianos. 

Martin’s current television show, “Band of 
Tomorrow,” actually is creating bands of to- 
morrow, in various areas of the nation. One 
of these, made up of winning contestants on 
the show, has recently had a two-week engage- 
ment at the Hollywood Palladium. 

As for Martin, he continues to make music 
of his own individualistic sort in locations 
such as the Hollywood Palladium and the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco.—S. E. H. 
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The Arts in an Age of Science 


(Continued from page nine) 


Let me use one very obvious illustration in 
a field with which I am very familiar—the 
impact of the science of electronics on the 
art of music. Here science has furnished us 
with constantly improving resources for the 
recording of music. Perhaps the inventions 
of tomorrow will make today’s equipment ob- 
solete. I can testify, however, that the fidelity 
of today’s best recording technics is breath- 
taking. Not long ago I sat in a New York 
studio and heard the stereophonic reproduc- 
tion of a work which I had recorded only a 
few weeks before, coming to me with a clarity 
not only of quality and dynamics but of space 
direction, which made me imagine for the 
moment that the orchestra had suddenly been 
transported from Rochester to New York. To 
any of us who are old enough to remember 
the old Edison cylindrical record with the 
hand-wound spring turntable and the horn 
speaker, this type of reproduction of complex 
musical sound is in truth a modern miracle. 
How can we use it? I repeat, it is strictly 
up to us. 


The Impossible Extremes 


It might be informative and even amusing 
to try to prognosticate what might happen 
to this particular art in an age of science, pro- 
jecting the possibilities perhaps to absurd and 
unlikely lengths on both sides of the artistic 
ledger. On the credit side of our ledger we 
might prophesy a completely musically literate 
nation, the development of a recorded library 
of all the world’s greatest music (which in- 
deed we have already almost achieved). This 
great music would, in this Utopia, be played 
in every home, classroom, over every radio 
station. Public taste would improve so that 
rock-and-roll would disappear and every child 
would become a potential musicologist. 

Interest in the art would so increase that 
thousands of symphony orchestras, choruses, 
opera companies, would spring up over the 
country. Our churches would reverberate with 
the noblest and most inspiring music of all 
time. Every home would have its own string 
quartet with mama playing first violin, papa 
second violin, as usual, and little Mary and 
Bill playing viola and cello. The need for 
new music would become so urgent that tens 
of thousands of Bachs, Mozarts and Beetho- 
vens would blossom from the rock-bound 
coast of Maine to the fronded palms of south- 
ern California. 

Having pondered the majesty, or horror, of 
this thought let us look through the left—or 
pessimistic—eye of prophecy. We see with 
this eye a world of music completely mech- 
anized. There are no longer living composers 
as all composition is now produced by the 
M.I.T. electronic computer which can turn 
out in one day as many symphonies as Haydn 
wrote in a lifetime—and much more accu- 
rately! All professional symphony orchestras 
have disappeared, save two—electronic or- 
chestra number one and alternate electronic 
orchestra, number two, which together record 
all of music which needs recording. Those 
will be replaced by the musical synthesizer 
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which will simultaneously compose and re- 
cord its own music. 

As a matter of fact there is no longer—in 
this fictionary dolorous age — very much 
need for symphonies, since the taste of the 
public has been so debased by mass communi- 
cation to a uniform conformity that the only 
music listened to is a new form of art known 
as duck and dive popularized by a gifted 
young artist by the name of Melvin Pelvin. 
Papa no longer plays even second violin in 
the quartet for mamma is now a member of 
fifty-two national committees for cultural up- 
lift, and Mary and Bill will listen only to Mel- 
vin. There is still some original poetry and 
music written, but it is used exclusively to ad- 
vertise cigarettes, soap and sugar substitutes. 


Growth in Musical Literacy 


These two contrasting communities of a 
mythical future which I have portrayed with 
the tongue only partially in the cheek are, 
in spite of the implications of two completely 
paradoxical situations, not wholly fantastic. 
There is already concrete evidence of simul- 
taneous developments in the two opposite di- 
rections. There is, for example, a tremendous 
development of amateur symphony orchestras 
coinciding with a steadily increasing eco- 
nomic problem facing our professional sym- 
phony orchestras, so that the proud philhar- 
monic of the nation’s metropolis is forced to 
beg for support over a national radio net- 
work. We send abroad annually dozens of 
young gifted and well-trained American sing- 
ers so that they may secure operatic experi- 
ence in the hundreds of opera houses in eco- 
nomically poverty-stricken Europe, because 
our own country cannot afford to develop its 
own opera houses. 

We find a gratifying response to serious 
music, a growing musical literacy among our 
high school and college students and in the 
general public, developed through electronic 
recordings, which extends even to serious 
contemporary music. At the same time we 
see a great recording company whose name 
was once a synonym for great music using a 
disproportionate amount of its energy in the 
recording of millions of records of music 
which has anatomical rather than aesthetic 
implications . . . 

If the arts are to contribute to the education 
and the enrichment of man in the age of 
science, we must, I believe, bear certain things 
in mind: 

First, it is logical that, since I do not be- 
lieve there is any “core of education” suitable 
for all students, I also do not believe that 
anything is to be gained by force-feeding the 
arts into the reluctant student. All that we 
can hope to do is to try to open the ears and 
the eyes of our young people; to show them 
the riches of the worlds of sound and sight 
in the hope that they may find in these new 
worlds some of the enchantment which they 
hold for some of us. 


Nothing Good Comes Easy 


I doubt very much, however, that any of 
the arts will surrender their charms on casual 
acquaintance. Unfortunately, great music, 
like great literature, does not.“come easy.” 
The description of music, for example, as the 
“universal language,” speaking across lan- 
guage barriers and understood by everyone, 


is the purest buncombe. It is a language of 
the greatest complexity and to enter into its 
mysteries one should hear it, feel it, perform 
it, express oneself through it—in other words 
become immersed in it. 

Unfortunately such “immersion” is _hin- 
dered, not only by the pressure of time, but by 
the philosophy which probably springs from 
New England Puritanism, and still affects 
some of our older and more conservative 
eastern universities, that there is something 
slightly subversive and a little dangerous 
about the arts. It is probably a relic of the 
old fable that there is a devil in the violin. 
At any rate in our more conservative colleges 
the arts are still used with the greatest circum- 
spection. They are discussed in terms of 
history and aesthetics but seldom understood 
in their completeness. Through this philoso- 
phy much of their value is lost. For the arts 
are human, personal and warm. They do not 
yield their best when handled with gloved 
hands and forceps, and viewed under a micro- 
scope. Fortunately for everyone the modern 
university appears to be recognizing this 
fundamental truth and is becoming gradually 
a center for the understanding of the arts 
through active participation. Your high school 
chorus, orchestra or band may be an unmiti- 
gated nuisance in terms of schedule and 
budget—-but it is also, when properly used, 
one of the greatest instruments in your cur- 
riculum, for it not only sensitizes the mind to 
an appreciation of beauty but it is a living, 
breathing course in sociology, an unparalleled 
exercise in the highest form of team-work and 
an emotional therapy of greatest potency. 


Plumbing Plumbing 


Finally, there is the problem of the teacher 
of the arts. I shall not engage in the current 
dispute over subject matter versus educational 
technique. They are both important. I am 
still apologizing for a story which I told to 
the MENC meeting in Philadelphia in 1952 
about a mythical university which I visited. 
In this fictitious university, which trained 
plumbers, there were courses in the History 
and Principles of Plumbing, the Psychology 
of Plumbing, the Philosophy of Plumbing, 
Plumbing for the Adolescent, the Methodology 
of Plumbing, the Sociology of Plumbing, and 
finally Plumbing and the World Community. 
But there were no courses in Plumbing. I 
doubt if this approach will ever do much for 
effective plumbing or effective art. For the 
arts, like any other subject which challenges 
men’s minds, are demanding taskmasters and 
require teachers immersed in the essence of 
their subject and completely and enthusi- 
astically convinced, through their own ex- 
perience, of the coniribution which the arts 
can make to the lives of the students wko are 
touched by then?. . . 

I believe that through the arts man can be 
helped not only to a realization of the beauty 
which surrounds him, but that through this 
sensitization he may be helped to find his 
own soul. And perhaps in this age, threatened 
by the impact of a materialistic science, we as 
educators should approach our high calling 
with a new dedication, a new sense of urgency 
and a new reverence, remembering the a 


‘ ing words of the Nazarene, “For what is man 


profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 


lose his soul?” e 

















“O Music! Thou who bringest 
The receding waves of eternity 
Nearer to the weary heart of man 
As he stands upon the shore and 
Longs to cross over! 
Art thou the evening breeze of this 
life, 
Or the morning air of the future 
one?” 
. + Jean Paul. 


The thirty-year membership 
party of Local 5, Detroit, held in 
the Statler Hotel, January 20, was 
an affair to be remembered. As 
Eduard Werner, president of the 
local, wrote in the local’s periodi- 
eal, The Keynote, “One really 
must be part of this select group 
that is honored each year to ap- 
preciate the spirit and purpose of 
this day when the old-time mem- 
bers gather to meet and talk over 
bygone years.” 

Two large ballrooms were uti- 
lized for the 350 members present, 
each of whom could boast thirty 
years’ membership in the local. 
Many members came from distant 
parts of the country to be present. 
Detroit’s Mayor Louis C. Miriani 
and Mrs. Miriani were among the 
guests as were Andrew McFar- 
lane, president of the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of La- 
bor. 

Charlotte Ross describes it 
vividly in her column, “They Tell 
Me.” After giving an account of 
the welcomings, she focuses her 
verbal camera on the dining room. 


“Glittering silver letters formed 
the words, ‘Live Music Is Best’ 
against a backdrop of ruby velvet. 
The head table which was on a 
slight elevation seated the officers, 
board of directors and especially 
invited guests, while directly ad- 
jacent forty-six fifty-year members 
were seated at a table of their own. 
Two tables were reserved for the 
women members near the speakers’ 
platform. Other tables filled the 
big room to its capacity to accom- 
modate our members. (There are 
756 thirty-year members in addi- 
tion to the fifty-year member 
group.) Flowers in gay profusion 
were everywhere ... A few mo- 
ments before dinner Gustave Mann 
arrived. At ninety-six years of age 
he is our oldest living member. 
He was joyously greeted and per- 
sonally escorted to his place by 
President Werner, and _ honor 
guests Mayor Miriani, Andy Mc- 
Farlane and George Stark 
President Werner invited all to 
stand while the National Anthem 
was played and the invocation 
given.” She follows this with a de- 
scription of the speeches and the 
music; and ends, “The party was 
a success. Everyone enjoyed the 
evening tremendously and looks 
forward to another eventful Thirty 
Year Party in 59.” 


Officers of the New York State 
School Music Association and the 
New York State Conference of 
Musicians, 


representing 45,000 











The New York State Conference and the New York State School Music Asso- 
ciation sign the Code of Ethics for the year 1958. Seated, left to right: 
Carl L. Bly, secretary of Local 78, Syracuse, New York, and executive board 
member of the New York State Conference of Musicians; Albert J. Mastriano, 
vice-president of the New York State Conference of Musicians, Schenectady, 
New York; Harold Henderson, president of NYSSMA, Auburn, New York; 
Robert W. Easley, secretary of Local 115, Olean, New York, and secretary- 
treasurer of the New York State Conference of Musicians; Dean L. Harrington, 
executive secretary-treasurer of NYSSMA, Seaford, New York; Dr. Joseph 
Saetveit, third vice-president of NYSSMA and state supervisor of music, 
Albany, New York; Maurice Whitney, first vice-president of NYSSMA, Glens 
Falls, New York. Standing, left to right: Anthony Gorruso, executive council 
of NYSSMA, Snyder, New York; Carl Dispenza, secretary of Local 108, 
Dunkirk, New York, and executive board member of the New York State 
Conference of Musicians; Maurice Harper, executive board member of the 
New York State Conference of Musicians, Ithaca, New York; Dr. William 
Reeves, executive council of NYSSMA, Albany, New York; Fordyce Fox, 
executive council of NYSSMA, Randolph, New York; Burton Staniey, past 
president of NYSSMA, Cortland, New York; Walter Ebersole, executive council 
of NYSSMA, Bellport, New York; Stewart J. Wagner, president of Loca! 51, 
Utica, New York, and executive board member of the New York State Con- 
ference of Musicians; Clement Barton, executive council of NYSSMA, New 
Rochelle, New York; Arthur Rei, executive council of NYSSMA, Elmira 
Heights, New York; Edward Hacker, executive council of NYSSMA, Utica, 
New York; Dr. Frederic Fay Swift, editor of “School Music News,” chairman 
of the music department of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York, and 
director of the music education program, Hartwick College Radio Choir. 
Al Manuti, president of Local 802, New York, New York, and president of 





the New York State Conference of Musicians, was held up because of bad 


weather and is not present. 


professional musicians, met early 
this year and again signed (as 
they have done each year for 
twenty years) the Code of Ethics. 
They had a photograph taken on 
this occasion and we have repro- 
duced it herewith. 

This code, which was published 
in its entirety in the November, 
1957, issue of the International 
Musician, was brought into being 
in New York State in 1939, at a 
joint meeting of the officers of the 
A. F. of M. locals of New York 
State and the officers of the New 
York State School Music Associa- 
tion. Through correspondence pre- 
ceding this event the officers had 
agreed on the fundamental polli- 
cies. Thus the meeting was re- 
served for drawing up and en- 
dorsing the Code. 

During the first few years 
several incidents occurred wherein 
school organizations, either 
through ignorance or because of 
administrative pressure, ran into 
conflict with the Code. However, 
as time went on, through a process 
of education the Code became 
better understood and is’ now 
working very successfully. Al- 
though there are still a few cases 


in which school groups are asked 
to enter into competition with the 
professional musician, there have 
been in recent years almost no vio- 
lations of the Code. 

The accompanying photograph 
of this year’s signing of the Code 
appeared in the January issue of 
the School Music News, the official 
NYSSMA monthly publication. 


Tel Sharpe, Secretary of Local 
467, Brantford, Ontario, gives us 
a happy description of that local’s 
fiftieth anniversary. “Sixty-five of 
our members with their wives and 
sweethearts assembled at Hotel 
Kerby for the celebration,” he 
writes. “After serving cocktails, 
we sat down to a turkey banquet. 
Each lady received a gold cup and 
saucer. Our members received 
gold plated nail-cutters. Many 
door prizes went to holders of 
lucky ticket numbers. Entertain- 
ment followed with high-class acts 
from Toronto and Hamilton. 
Dancing by a seven-piece modern 
band and an old-time band 
rounded out the evening. 

“President Albert Chowhan 


gave the address of welcome to 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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@ Franz Jackson and the Original Jass All- 
Stars have been the regular weekend entertain- 
ment at the Red Arrow in Stickney, Illinois, for 
over a year. Jackson, surrounded by veterans of 
the traditional field, tells the authentic New Or- 
leans jazz story in “Chicago style.” 


@ BOB SHOFFNER, who plays a strong trum- 
pet, has worked with Charlie Creath’s Band in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and with Fate Marable’s 
Band on one of the Strekfus river boats. He has 
also played with bands of May Bradey, Charles 
Weckliffe, Honoré Dutrey, Joe “King” Oliver, 
Erskine Tate, Earl Hines and William McKinney. 


@ AL WYNN on trombone launched his pro- 

fessional career with Ma Rainey (1922-23), led 
his own band (1923-28), played with Charlie Creath (1928), Louis 
Armstrong (1928), Levy-Wine in Hamburg, Germany (1928-29), 
Sam Wooding in Madrid, Spain (1929-31), Harry Fleming (1931-32), 
Jimmy Noone (1933-34 and 1939-40), and with Fletcher Henderson 
(1937-39). | 


@ BILL OLDHAM’S rhythmic tuba contributes much toward giving 
the band a distinction all its own. He worked with local bands be- 
ginning about 1926. He played in the Louis Armstrong Band in 1933 
and 1935, in Fletcher Henderson’s Band in 1938. Then he was with 





Eddie South’s Band for a year. He also played in bands of Jimmy | 
Bell, “Tiny” Parham and Johnny Long. | 


@ DRUMMER RICHARD CURRY began his career with Clarence 





Miller’s Band in 1916, played in the Charles Elgar’s Dreamland Ball- 
room Band (1917-23), with Darnell Howard’s Band (1923, 1925 and | 
1928), with Jimmie Bell’s Band (1924-26), and in Bob Shoffner’s 
Band (1931, 1943 and 1956). 


@ LAWRENCE DIXON’S banjo supports that strong beat in the 
rhythm section. Born on a farm near Chillicothe, Ohio, Dixon spent 
his early years teaching himself guitar and playing for taffy pulls 
and square dances. Then for fourteen years he was a member of the 
band of Sammy Stewart who gave him his first musical training and 
polishing. From 1930 to 1936 he played with Earl Hines. 


@ RALPH TERVALON, at the piano, began his career with Rudy 
Richards while he was still in high school. Thereafter he played with 
bands of Gill Mundy, Johnny Dodds, Warren (Baby) Dodds, Natty 
Dominique, Boyd Adkins, Jimmy Noone, Eddie South and Walter 


Fuller. 


@ FRANZ JACKSON, the leader and clarinettist of the group, worked 
with Carroll Dickerson (1932-33), Jimmy Noone (1936), Roy Eldridge 
(1937 and 1939), Fletcher Henderson (1938), Benny Carter (1940), 
Fats Waller (1940-41), Earl Hines (1942), the De Paris brothers 
(1943), Cab Calloway (1944), Frankie Newton (1944-45), and “Red” 
Allen (1946). He has been composer and arranger for orchestras 
of Earl Hines, Jack Teagarden and Raymond Scott. 


Between them, these seven musicians have rolled up 265 years of 
professional jazz playing!—A. F. VW. 
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% The New York College of Mu- 
sic is celebrating its eightieth an- 
niversary this season. An event of 
especial importance will be the 
United States premiere of Britten’s 
opera, The Turn of the Screw, by 
the college’s opera department, 
some time in March. The New 
York College of Music, oldest mu- 
sic school in that city, was first 
under the direction of Alexander 
Lambert; then, for nearly half a 
century, it was directed by August 
Fraemcke and Carl Hein. Since 
1945, Arved Kurtz, violinist and 
composer, has been the director. 


% Thomas Martin, conductor and 
librettist, has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Seven Arts Cen- 
ter’s Department of Voice and Mu- 
sical Theat. > Arts, New York City. 
He will conduct a course in Reper- 
tory for operas and musicals for 
showcase productions at the Cen- 
ter. His classes will operate in 
conjunction with the Opera Work- 
shop course directed by Felix 
Brentano. Mr. Martin has been 
conductor of the New York City 
Center Opera Company for twelve 
years. 


% Paul Whear, assistant profes- 
sor of music at Mt. Union College 
in Alliance, Ohio, has been an- 
nounced the winner of the Osh- 


kosh Senior High School Band’s 





8 ——— eS 


| Educational Notes | 


————— 


Composition Contest. The win- 
ning entry, “Hartshorn,” a pre- 
lude for band, was performed at 
the school department’s annual 
“Music for Moderns” concert, Feb- 


ruary 6, 7, and 8. 


% Thor Johnson has been en- 
gaged as Director of Orchestral 
Activities at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. His duties 
there will begin in September. 


% Sixty 1957 music education 
graduates of the University of 
Southern California are now in 
new positions, all but three of 
them at work in California schools. 
Twenty-one of the graduates who 
located in California are in Los 





Angeles City schools, thirty-three 
are in other schools throughout the 
state, and three at colleges. Five 
are working at the administrative 
level in music supervision; eight- 
een are teaching at the elementary 
level; thirty-one at the junior high 
and high school level; six at col- 
lege level. The three outside Cali- 
fornia are teaching at Western 
Washington College of Education, 
North Texas State College and in 
the Plains, Kansas, school district. 


% The Dragon, a new opera by 
Deems Taylor, had its world pre- 
miere February 6 in the Hall of 
Fame Playhouse on the uptown 
campus of New York University. 
It was presented by the Opera 


Workshop of New York Univer- 
sity, conducted by John Lovell, 
assistant professor of music, and 
directed by William Vorenberg, 


assistant professor of drama. 


% The new (just completed) two- 
million dollar Central High School 
in Phoenix, Arizona, needs a 
string player (violin, viola or 
cello) to teach string instruments 
in the school. A master’s degree 
in music is required. The start- 
ing salary with required master’s 
degree but no experience is $4,200, 
with a $200.00 rise per year. The 
applicant (man or woman) must 
be a player of sufficient profes- 
sional ability to play in the sym- 
phony orchestra as violinist, vio- 
list or cellist. An ideal situation 
would be a husband-wife team—_ 
able to fill the Central High School 
teaching post and both able to 
meet the symphony’s standards. 


% The “Singing Illini”—Univer- 
sity of Illinois Varsity Men’s Glee 
Club—will know, by the time this 
magazine reaches its readers, 
whether it has realized sufficient 
funds for a trip to sing at the 
1958 World’s 3 air in Brussels, 
Belgium. Though it was invited 
by the State Department, neither 
the United States government nor 
the Brussels Fair management 
(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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beauty and performance.” 


TERRIFIC! cay reso... 
“ELDORADO” 


Custom-built by LA TOSCA 


You know top pro accordionists Joe Biviano, 
Tony Mecca and Dom Frontiere for their fine 
radio, TV, movie and record performances. 


These great musicians call their ELDORADO 
accordions (custom-built by La Tosca) “a 
superb artist’s instrument—unsurpassed in 


Play an ELDORADO yourself. Notice the rich, 
balanced tone; instantaneous response; com- 
plete absence of mechanical noisé. And the 
ELDORADO looks as beautiful as it sounds. It’s 
the finest investment you can make. 


GRETSCH 


SEND FOR NEW LA TOSCA ACCORDION CATALOG FREE: DEPT. AS 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 





| AT HOME 
* Tuning 
* Reguicting 
*® Repairing 
Piano tuning is a weil paying, 
uncrowded profession. The num- 


ber of able tuner-technicians is 
at a serious low. 










Here is your op- 
portunity to com- 
bine your talents 
with your many 
contacts to en- 
hance your pro- 
fessional and fi- 
nanciai standing. 













THE BRYANT 
ACTION MODEL 


An actual size model of a piano 





action to make learning easy. 


Write for free booklet today! 


Niles Bryant School, Dept. B3 
3731 Stockton Bivd. 
Sacramento 20, California 
Please send me your free booklet 
“Piano Tuning Pays” 


Street... 























FLEXOR 


Controlled 
j Resistance 
© Strengthens weak joints. 


@ Cultivates finger independence. 
@ Can be used in spare time. 


Conveniently carried in pocket... com- 
plete in plastic container with explicit 


directions. $1.95 postpaid 


Send cash, money order or check. 
Quantity discourts on request. 


MANUFLEX CO. 


2130 N.E. Klickitat, Portland 12, Ore. 





at 





MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


A classified and alphabetical list of the best 
ad Foxtrots, Waltzes, 


most popular standard 
Showtunes, » etc., with inal Keys 
& Starting Notes. Over 5,000 Titles, 100 Classi- 
fications, 300 Shows, 64 Pages. 


SEND FOR YOUR $1.25 


COPY TODAY 










36 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 
Or See Your Local Music Dealer 





FINGER 


‘Walter Stuart's 





. . . for pianists, organists, arrangers and composers 


RULES FOR CHORD PROGRESSION 


Traditional harmony textbooks which are based on the music 
composed before 1900, establish certain rules of chord progression 
still applied in our music today. An example of this traditional chord 
progression would be: Dominant 7th chord—Tonic chord. This would 
mean G7 -C in the key of C or Bh7- Eb in the key of Eb. Since the 
turn of the century parallel chord movements have become more 
and more popular. First, as used by such composers as Debussy and 
Ravel and today by practically all popular pianists or organists. The 
old law against parallel fifths and octaves has been ignored and 
parallel fifths and octaves have become accepted as the rule in modern 
parallel chord progression. 

To develop a technique in modern chord movements of this type, 
ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth chords should be practiced ascending 
and descending chromatically as shown in the following illustrations. 
The eleventh and thirteenth chords shown here are “altered” inas- 
much as the eleventh is raised. G1l is GBDFAC. As shown here it 
is altered to GBDFAC$. 


Ninth Chords 





Eleventh Chords 





Thirteenth Chords 





These chords should be memorized in reverse, from top to 
bottom. In other words, the top note “G” could belong to the F9 
chord, Dpllaug or Bp13¢11 (Root position of chords). 

Many performing musicians have developed a great technique 
in modern harmony without being able to explain the chords they 
use in proper technical terms. The following illustrations should 
serve as an inspiration to those modern pianists who can learn by 
imitation. The parallel chord progressions shown here should be 
transposed and started on every step of the scale. 





ENGINEERED ESPECIALLY 
FOR AMPLIFICATION! 








Sonola 
Ernie Felice 





Electronic Model 


Tone Chamber Accordion 
with Sliding Mute. 


ERNIE FELICE — Now fw gin Ce 
the Ernie Felice Quartet on The 
Goodw 


Bill in Show, one weekday 
over NBC Radio, from Hollywood. 


If you’re looking for the accordion 
that produces a pure, distinctive 
tone chamber sound... with high 
fidelity through the amplifier. . . 
Sonola’s Ernie Felice Electronic 
Model is for you. Ask your dealer 
or write for literature today. 


—Sonola— 


RIVOLI e CAPRI 


Distributed to Dealers By: 


PACIFIC MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 

1143 S. Santee St., Los Angeles 15 
SONOLA ACCORDION CO., INC. 

300 Observer Highway, Hoboken, N. J. 


TARG & DINNER, INC. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Parallel Chord Studies in Altered Eleventh Chords 





Parallel Chord Studies in Altered Thirteenth Chords 


Sharps and flats are only for the notes immediately after acci- 
dentals; “naturals” are not used. 





If you find it difficult to understand the chords shown here, they 
may be broken down in the following manner: 


G major plus D minor equals G9 
G7 plus A major equals G13{11 
G major plus F augmented equals Gllaug 


This rule may be applied to all other ninth, eleventh and thirteenth 
chords. Transposed to C it would be: 


C major plus G minor equals C9 
C7 plus D major equals C1311 
C major plus Bh augmented equals Cllaug 


A more practical application of these modern parallel chord 
progressions is shown in the following popular style four-bar piano 
introductions. 




















=: 


The musical illustrations shown here make rather extreme use 
of modern parallel chord progressions. Individual taste would probably 
dictate a much less extreme application of such chords. Nevertheless, 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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“We've toured over 
180,000 miles with 
this Wurlitzer 
Electronic Piano 
and it performs 
like a champion” 


—RALPH MARTERIE 


its fascinating tone never goes out of tune 


Wunlatgon Elostronio Piano 


With such a busy schedule, Ralph Marterie says his orchestra 
needs a piano that can be depended upon for a smooth 
performance every time. That’s why he chose the rugged 
Wurlitzer Electronic Piano . . . it's unaffected by temperature 
and humidity conditions, it just can’t go out of tune! 


The versatility of the Wurlitzer Electronic Piano makes it a 
natural for dance bands, combos, rhythm sections, vocal groups. 
Volume control can be adjusted for accompaniment or solo 
work — earphones plug in for “silent” playing during 

practice or arranging sessions. 

Plug in a microphone, electric guitar or other instrument pickups 
. .. the combined sounds come through the piano’s speaker 

for exciting new effects. You'll cheer its light weight — only 

68 pounds. For easy portability the legs unscrew and store 

in the handy porta-cover. And its low cost will amaze you. 


VWAURLET REM cenkenee 


Wurlitzer 
Dept. IM-358 DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me information on the 
Wurlitzer Electronic Piano 


I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
. * Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Street 
City 
State 
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PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 











WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 


® For Saxophone, Clerinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 

® Berg Larsen Sax and 
Clarinet Reeds. 

© Ponte Oboe and 
Bassoon Reeds. 

® Oboe and Bassoon Cane .. . Shaped 
and Folded. 

® Double Reed Tools and Accessories. 

© Miniature Saxes, Trumpets, T 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE: 


Chas. Pente Music Co. 
118 West 48th St. New York 36, N. Y. 

















DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the most critical musicians 
for over 50 YEARS 


For TROMBONE or VALVES with droppe:. 
Your music dealer will supply you. 








STANDARD 

and CUSHION RIM 

MOUTHPIECES 

fer oli BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
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RUDY MUCK, 







INC. 
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Brass Men! A Lip Miracle! 
.' pond x Spent y YOU CAN— 
tw. it} to 

2. Play EVER Y “day, ne more “of” days. 
3. Acquire a true sound. 

New and revolutionary system. Just read 
instructions and shee. Send 33:00 to 
UP, 50 Bailey Road, Somerville, Mass. 
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| correcting will be these: (1) The start is too loud. 
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CORRECTING UNMUSICAL STARTS 


To follow this discussion with greater empathy, let us all imagine 
ourselves in the position of guest conductor. Just before mounting the 
podium we consult with the professional musician’s first and main 
requisite, “the crystal ball.” We try to conjure up and tune in the 
picture of how this brass section will play, too staccato or too legato. 
Taste says that we must declare each an equal crime against good 
performance. 

By instrument, most of “us conductors” will not have had our 
major training “in the brass family.” So it is somewhat logical to 
expect “us” to (unconsciously) desire brass players to sound more 
like “our instrument” than their own. However, we shall determine 
to do our utmost not to fall into this trap, and we shall remember that 
such suggestions as “sound like an organ,” “like a choir,” “like a 
flute,” “like a singer,” “like angels,” etc.—etc.—all apply only to cer- 
tain phrases. The brass man’s first duty is still and always will be to 
produce his instrument’s true individual timbre and character. And 
this character, other fine musicians have learned to like and accept. 
Even so, with justification, a large number of complaints on brass 
playing come under the heading of “too loud or too rough.” 

Probably the first starting sounds the conductor hears that need 
In this case, blow 
the wind “slow motion.” Do not over-tense the high abdominal muscles. 
(2) The start is too explosive. In this case, shift the “contact point” 
from a to a back to b to b, as shown in the diagram. The tongue should 


Teeth Root of Mooth, 












a 


Tong ve 


be kept off the roof of the mouth. Now hold the tongue looser, more 
limp. While getting ready to play, set the abdomen and the lips first, 


_ and the tongue /ast. The tongue should do its waiting resting down, 


not held up. After its ascent, let it drop, easily and naturally. (3) The 
start is “not finished.” In this case the solid start must be sustained 
solid by keeping on blowing the air at the same speed for the duration 
of each note (or the whole series of notes). Do not relax “your set” 
—i.e. moderate degree of tension in the breathing muscles, imme- 
diately after the tone starts—just because you are so pleased that the 
correct note did come out after all. 

The untrained player naturally has more fear and apprehension 
of his production than has the veteran. Some of these doubts get trans- 
ferred from the mind to the tongue. The tongue then holds up against 
the teeth “for dear life,” and then when it is suddenly withdrawn— 


’ bang! 


If most of this fear and tension is translated into a greater effort 
fully to inflate the lower chest, so that an expansion outward can be 
felt “under the arms,” then the results will be more what everyone 
desires. 

































S-P-R- E-A-D-S FARTHER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
30¢ With Swab Applicator. 
35< With Dropper. 
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O'BRIEN CRYSTAL 
MOUTHPIECES 


Clarinet—OCB—57 
9 Lays 


Double Chamber 
Alto and Tenor 
Saxophone 3 Lays 


See your Dealer 
or write direct. 


Refacing @ $3.00 each. 
Worlds only maker of 
CRYSTALS. 

43 years in business. 
HARRY E. O'BRIEN & SON 
P. O. Box 5924 

ii, 20, Indi 
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MUSIC BRAIN 


A brand new plastic slide chart for Musi- 
cians, Arrangers and Composers. Gives 
answers instantly on problems relating to 
Scales and Chords in all keys. Shows letter 
names, tone positions, etc. 

Price $2.00 postpaid. Circulars on request. 

GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
17 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


REPAIRS! 











sazophone Skilled Workman- 
clarinet ship to Profes- 
flu te sional Standards 


Ship insured to: Milton A. Arfin Co. 
1712 Nostrand Ave. Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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Two Summary Points 


1. Transfer security feelings and attentions from the tongue to 
| “breathing in,” and “letting it out.” 
| 


| 2. Beware of the tongue being held too high and/or too far for- 
| ward! This hinders speed, clarity, tone quality, and intonation, and 
—delicacy. 


For the utmost in the gentle start, it will be necessary for the 
brass players eventually to learn to start a tone without any use of 
the tongue. This is done by setting the embouchure muscles to form 
a small aperture, and simultaneously setting the muscles supporting 
the diaphragm to the proper tension. Because of the higher pitch of 
the tones to be thus produced, this technique is more difficult on the 
trumpet than on the lower brasses. 


However, the above is most necessary for smooth solo work, or 
any passage wherein the trumpet plays in a style imitating woodwind 
or string instruments or the human voice—all of which more normally 
start their sound more gently than do the brasses. In the end it is 
the player’s responsibility to come to learn and to distinguish between 
ideal solo playing and ideal ensemble playing. The former is smoother 
and gentler (dolce), while the latter must usually be more crisp and 
vigorous (marcato). 


Experimental Suggestions 


See what results can be obtained by trying the entire brass sec- 
tion on the production of three successive chords—/—m/—p—request- 
ing the players not to use the tongue. Someone is sure to ask why. 
The answer is to encourage more control of the embouchure and the 
diaphragm by taking away one of the helpers, the tongue. The difficul- 
ties in producing accurate response softly, and together with the other 
fellows, will give everyone a little something extra to work on. 


Here and now would be a good place to agree that such “instruc- 
tion” as the above far more properly comes from the lesson studio 
and not from the podium; but often the guest conductor has no choice 
other than to try to get across in a few minutes those things that have 
been either overlooked or not gotten around to yet. Anyone who ever 
has an opportunity to observe Mr. Clarence Sawhill of the University 
of Southern California in action at a rehearsal with inexperienced 
groups should surely do so in order to see a most enlightening and 
encouraging example of what can be done under these circumstances. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


In direct contrast to the brass section that sounds too boisterous 
are those that simply have no sound at all. Most of the professional 
musicians I know and work with very regularly refer to the alarming, 
growing tendency to underplay the instruments. Two big causes would 
be: (1) lack of confidence from lack of instruction, and (2) too much 
indoctrination against sounding too brassy. As a Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra French horn player put it, “I wish more people would 
realize that no real musical performance can result from a negative 
approach.” It has been my observation that, in our present era, the 
guest conductor will find his greatest disappointments with playing 
that is too weak, too insecure, too unmeaningful. 


The hope for correcting such troubles lies again with more teach- 
ing. Here it has been the experience of most conductors that it is far 
easier to tone down over-production than it is to “pump up” and “pull 
out” something that is not there. However, if time allows, the con- 
ductor can give these corrective instructions for the following faulty 
starts: 

Too soft: inhale longer, and deeper, and more fully; use more 

exhale, use up the wind faster. 

Too legato, mushy: make the tip of the tongue a bit more firm. 

Wrong pitch: hum or sing in your mind before you play the en- 
trance note. From this cue get your aim. 

Wobbly start: set the muscles of both the abdomen and the lip 
before the tongue works, not after.. The cycle is: breathe in 
—set—tongue. It is not: Ready?—Fire!—and then aim 
afterward! 





(Continued on the following page) 
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*Have you feard or tried the 
- BONVICINI ELECTRIC ACCORDION? 


120 accordion basses in the most 
natural position for the player. 
41 treble keys (exactly 
like a bellows accordion). 
4 and 5 sets of the finest Swedish 
blue steel reeds. 
11 treble register changes, 
7 bass changes. 
Not amplified nor electronic — 
Sounds richer than a bellows 


R accordion. 

ecommended P 

and used by No a ore complicated 

Rex Koury J ” bes. 

ABC Musical Easily portable—about 44 Ibs. — 


in two carrying cases. 
Instant response with the foot 
pedal. A perfect “Professional” 


or “Hobby” instrument! 


Director in 
Hollywood, 
California 


BONVICINI ACCORDIONS 
748 Dahlia, Denver 20, Colo. 

Please rush catalogs on the 
the accordion world” to 


Hear it played with orchestra “Sensation of 


' 
' 
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' 
by Rex Koury on “Gunsmoke,” I 
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music written and conducted by 
Rex Koury. Address 

















60 MODERN TUNINGS 


FOR EIGHT STRING STEEL GUITARS 
Sent Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. or Canada on Receipt of $1.00 Cash or Money Order. 
16 PAGES OF 6THS, 7THS, 9THS, 13THS, MINORS, INVERTEDS, 
$1.00 COMBINATIONS, DIMINISHED, AUGMENTED 
Copyright 1953 By PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 East Phiox St., Downey, Calif. 


GUITARISTS! 


“MODERN GUITAR STUDIES” 
by Johnny Rector 
GUITAR-LICKS — 143 Modern Licks, Runs, 
of top-flight artists transcribed from _re- 
cordings. Terrific for ideas. .............. $2.00 


GUITAR CHORDS—Most modern up-to-date 
Fy be voicings on the market. For 
the inner, Adv., and Prof $2.00 
CHORD PROGRESSIONS—A study of wert 
ern Chord Prog with 

terations, substitutions, and pom wooly 


Vol. 1, $2.00 Vol. 2, $2.50 Both for $4.00 
Satisfaction or Refund. Sorry—no C.0.0's. 
PLAY- BITE MUSIC 
BOX 267 CHICAGO 90, ILL. 
































By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 








STICK CONTROL Instructor $2.50 
For the practicing drummer ........ $3.00 DODGE DRUM CHART 


Analyzed and 
MALLET CONTROL hae ets 1 
For the practicing vibe player ......$3.00 Postpaid — Cash with Order 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS GEORGE 8B. STONE & SON, INC. 
For Schools and Drum Corps..........$1.00 47-61 Hanover St.. Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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NEWS NUGGETS 


¥% On February 21 the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, Inc., sponsored 
the first of its seven “Student Per- 
formances” at the Metropolitan 
this season, all of them of Bizet’s 
Carmen. The performance on 
March 28 will be the hundredth 
in this series since 1937. The stu- 
dents who attend schools in Great- 
er New York, Long Island, West- 
chester and New Jersey, prepare 
for their visit to the opera house 
—in many cases, the introduction 
to a lifetime of opera going— 
through classroom projects in the 
art and history of opera. This 
year the Guild is making it pos- 
sible for more than 25,000 stu- 
dents and their teachers to attend 
Carmen at approximately half the 
box-office price. In the twenty 
years that they have sponsored the 
student performances, over 35,000 
young people have enjoyed them. 


¥% The All-America Chorus, found- 
ed and conducted by Dr. James 
Allan Dash, will undertake a con- 
cert tour of Europe next Summer. 


% The Chicago violinist, David 
Davis, is currently giving concerts 
in Greece, Italy, Austria, Denmark, 
Holland and Finland on a Euro- 
pean tour. He is including Nor- 
man Dello Joio’s “Fantasy on a 
Gregorian Theme” on all his pro- 
grams. 


¥% Sidney Harth, who was a laure- 
ate at the recent Third Henryk 
Wieniawski International Violin 
Competition in Poznan, Poland, 
was guest artist at recitals held in 


the Polish Embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on February 20 and 21. 
Mr. Harth is concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Louis- 
ville Symphony. 


% Benny Goodman, clarinettist, 
has joined the faculty of Boston 
University and is conducting a 
workshop in modern music per- 
formance and techniques. 


% Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ opera, 
The Transposed Heads, was re- 
cently presented in New York 
City’s Phoenix Theatre in its local 
premiere. It was first introduced 
to the public in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, via a commission by the 
Louisville Orchestra under its 
Rockefeller subsidy. 


% A spring season, from May 5 
through June 7, has been set for 
the Experimental Opera Theatre 
of America, affiliated with the New 
Orleans Opera House Association, 
funds for which were made avail- 
able by the recent Ford Founda- 
tion Grant to the New Orleans 
Opera. Renato Cellini is the artis- 
tic director and conductor of the 
New Orleans Opera. 


% December 19 marked the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Composers Alli- 
ance, an organization of 130 
American composers of concert 
music. Since its inception, ACA 
has been an increasingly strong 
force in the effort to improve the 
position of composers of serious 
music. 





TRUMPET TALK 


(Continued from the preceding page) 





Delayed response: remove any of these possible causes: (1) in- 


sufficient air supply; 
relaxed musculature) ; 


(2) insufficient air pressure (over- 
(3) lip aperture too large. 


Of course any accomplished player will tell you that the control 








of the start takes plenty of ‘study to learn and plenty of practice to 
maintain. And ideally it is done under the regular guidance and super- 
vision of a private teacher who then has both the time and the oppor- 
tunity to listen carefully and make the necessary corrective instruc- 
tions. For the player who must do all this for himself, trumpeter 
Wayne Reger has written a most helpful book called “The Talking 
Trumpet.” 

Under conditions of prolonged large group instruction, and pre- 
dominantly only group playing experience, many many players can 
get “a start.” But who will provide some “finish,” some “polish,” and 
the necessary corrections that go with this? Will it be “Mr. Guest- 
Conductor”? A little, perhaps. 

What would be your answer to the problem? 
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by George Lawrence Stone 


From a current South American drum method writ- 
ten in Portugese with English translation comes a dilly, 
and new, to me at least, wherein a snare drum with 
snares disconnected is translated into a “dumb drum.” 


Following along with the gag, why couldn’t we call 
a vibe with muffled bars a set of “dumb-bells,” or a 
waiter who stumbles over his feet and spills the coffee 
down the back of a diner’s neck, a “dumb-waiter?” 


THE CHOKE CYMBAL 


Quite a few inquiries have been received recently about the 
choke cymbal—what it is and how it is choked. This item is nothing 
new to the drummer; it has been called for in stock sheets and special 








arrangements for lo, these many years. Like the boy from the sticks 

who, visiting the big city for the first time, was surprised at the number 

of people who had never heard of his own home town, East Gwonk, 

Idaho, I am similarly surprised at the number of supposedly hep 

ey who seek information on this simple gimmick. However, 
ere it is. 


Usually a Small Cymbal 


The choke cymbal is a small one, usually seven to eleven inches 
in diameter. Veteran cymbalsmith Avedis Zildjian lists it as a splash 
cymbal. It is thin in weight and normally used for fast cymbal crash 
work. When the tone is choked (stopped) immediately after the 
cymbal is struck it becomes a choke cymbal for the time being. 


Prolonged Cymbal Tone Versus the Choke 


For a prolonged cymbal tone we generally use a big crash cymbal 
(fourteen through eighteen inches in press striking it and letting 
it ring throughout its notated value or thereabouts, as shown in Ex- 
ample 1, below. 


cymbal 
> 





== 





For a choked cymbal tone we strike the smaller cymbal and 
immediately thereafter stop its tone, making its duration correspond 
approximately to that of the cymbal note appearing in Example 2. 


choke cum 
MEE es oe Oke ES f 


(Continued on the following page) 
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"AMERICAN RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 1103 N. North Bronch St., Chicago, Ill. 


Amrawco: the complete drumhead line preferred by professionals 





Ask your dealer . . . Write for price list! ety 
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FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST NINE 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 





































All cast aluminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 
ping. Rubber feet to prevent Contro! 
sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 

Voiume control is up and down and 
tone control is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price $55.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 








Swing-Away Handle 


For Bigsby True Vibrato 
COMPLETE CHANGE OVER KIT 
$7.50 excnance 


WITH NEW STAINLESS STEEL HANDLE 
MAKE YOUR OLDER MODEL VIBRATO 


JUST LIKE NEW 
Sold only directly to player by 
PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 





|... by the shoulder (the fleshy part) of the stick: 


























“Cha-Cha” iiawntKs 





MFG. & DISTRIBUTED BY 


SUNNYSIDE MUSIC 















41-26A Queens Bivd. 
24 ® 


tL... City 4, N.Y. 









How the Choke Is Accomplished 


We stop the cymbal tone by hand pressure, with the idle hand, 
thumb above cymbal and fingers and hand largely below. The closing 
of thumb and fingers around the cymbal but fast after striking, stops 
the tone and produces the mild explosive that we call the choke. 
Illustration A, below, shows the position of thumb and fingers against 
cymbal edge, in the choke position. 


We Strike the Cymbal on Its Edge 





~." 
| \ 
L\us - | 
The question arises: won't this type of blow break a thin cymbal? 
The answer is no—not unless you try to break it. You can get just 
so much volume out of a cymbal—any cymbal—and extra pounding 
will give you no more. Thus for the forte power you might expect 
from the choke cymbal, you strike it with a forte blow, and in this 
way you get all the power and tone—and tone, | repeat—the cymbal 
possesses. apy 


Notation for Choking Varies 


It sometimes occurs that cymbal notes are marked choke but are 
notated as, say, quarters, instead of the more precise sixteenths: 

















choke cum. C.c 6. ¢€é& €.C. 
| pas ti SS ee ae 
Gx.5 — x = 
3) AEGRD 


This is possibly because of careless editing or just as possibly 
because some arranger took it for granted that a drummer should 
know this much about chokes (as he really should). But irrespective 


. of notation, cymbal notes identified as chokes will- sound of short 


duration, as shown in Example 4, below. 


Oe aes He 
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Chick Webb 


It might be interesting to know that the choke handhold shown 
above originated, so it is believed, with the late Chick Webb, the 
daddy of us all, whose early pioneering in jazz drum technique gave 
us the foundation from which we work today. 

Using this handhold Chick would cup a silver dollar in his 
fingers and between striking his right stick down onto a cymbal and 
closing the dollar-laden left fingers up against its lower side he would 

(Continued on the following page) 
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Attention Drummers... 


National Drum Heads 

Are the Best 

Your Money Can Buy. 
They are made from the se- 
lected calf skins only. 


They give you that discrimi- 
nating tone which you so de- 


naturally even-gauged. 


from all the makes . . . so nec- 
essary to beautify your drums. 


yet they cost less. 


on your next visit to your fa- 
vorite dealer. 


National Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
3100 N. Rockwell Chicago 18, Ill. 





sire always; because they are | 


They possess the whitest color ; 


They are longer lasting . . . | 


Insist on ‘National’ drum heads | 














BANDLEADERS - Ask for - 
Apa, fr Or 


Musical Products 


VIBES TUBULAR CHIMES 
{YLOPHONES 
ORCH. BELLS 


TUNED BELLS 
AT YOUR LOCAL MUSIC STORE 


MARIMBAS 
BELL LYRA 
CELESTAS 


Retunis and Ret 


JeEN-Co Box 168 - Decatur, Ill. USA 











“A New Bass Drum Anchor” 


Guaranteed to keep bass drum and Hi-Hat 
from “walking.” Ten seconds tu hook up 
—pocket size. introductory offer $1.75 
Postpaid. Send cash, check or m. o. to: 


Pat's Patent, P. O. Box 21, Garwood, N. J. 











TENOR BANDS 


Versatile arrangements in all popuiar 
tempos. Distinctively phrased for tenor 
bands. Write today for our listing. 


PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING SERVICE 
604 West McNeil St. Phoenix, Arizona 
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DELUXE COCKTAIL DANCE MODEL 


- ‘gh 
PATENTED 


RHYTHM-MASTER 


with wire brush for special effects 
@ Easy to Play With Your Own Instrument 
@ For Organ, Piano, 
es - 
@ Also ideal for schools 
See your local dealer or write: 


ion, Guitar, etc. 
, etc. 


Rhythm-Master by Clayton 


42-12 27th Street 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Educational Notes 


(Continued from page scventeen) 


could furnish financial support. 
And, as a tax-supported institu- 
tion, the University of Illinois 
could not use its budgeted funds 
for the purpose. Hence the 
fund-raising drive. It had to 
have sufficient money (about 
$50,000) pledged by March 1 
or the trip would have to be 
cancelled. 


% Participants in the festival 
to be held on the campus of the 
University of California from 
April 15 to May 23 are the San 
Francisco Symphony, the San 
Francisco Ballet, the Stanford 
University Orchestra, the Mills 
College Chorus and all of the 
University of California’s own 
‘nsembles, including the Griller 
String Quartet. 


The festival is in effect a 
series of seventeen concerts 
dedicating the university’s new 
May T. Morrison Music Build- 
ing, the 750-seat Alfred Hertz 


Memorial Auditorium, the Ed- 


mond O’Neill Memorial organ 


and the Ansley Salz collection 
of string instruments. Six new 
works have been commissioned: 
a ballet by Sir Arthur Bliss; 
quintets by Ernest Bloch and 
Roger Sessions; choral works 
by Randall Thompson and Wil- 


liam Overton Smith; and a new | 


symphony (his eighth) by 
Daris Milhaud. Ten other mod- 
ern works will be performed. 
composed by Charles Cushing, 
William Denny, Albert Elkus, 
Arnold Elston, Andrew Imbrie, 
Edward Lawton, Joaquin Nin- 
Culmell, Henry Leland Clarke, 
Seymour Shifrin and Jerome 
Rosen. 


% Dale V. Gilliland of Ohio 
State University, was elected 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing 
for the 1958-59 term, succeed- 
ing E. Clifford Toren of North- 


western University. 














TECHNIQUE OF PERCUSSION 


(Continued from preceding page) 


produce rhythms like the following, which for simplicity, can’t be 














matched. 
ri 3 3 . 
~~ om + T 
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Bass Drum Sizes 


A reader asks if there is a difference in tone and volume between 
bass drums sized, respectively, 14 x 20 inches, 12 x 22 inches, 14 x 22 
inches, and 14 x 24 inches. 

There is a difference in volume between bass drums of two given 
sizes, this primarily being in ratio to the amount of air space enclosed 
within their respective shells and heads. Thus on the face of it, the 
larger the drum, the more the volume. 
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WU Plastic Header 


, new ‘Playon"’ Plastic heads! . . . Weather-proof 
(//// water-proof . . . just tune and play and you'll say 
... Man! They're truly out of this world! See them 
at your modern dealer's today! 


But correct proportions enter the picture too, for a drum not of 
proportions designed for maximum power and tone could prove to 
be a dud when compared to a smaller but better proportioned in- 
strument. 

The thickness, texture and correct matching of heads, one against 
the other, tend to modify cut-and-dried statistics, likewise the mufflers 
(tone controls), in general use today, which transform the natural 
drum tone into a thump. 

However, the consensus among professionals is to use a smaller 
drum for the combo and a larger one for big band work. The grada- 
tions in tone and volume between the 20-inch and the 22-inch drums 
are slight, while the 24-inch drum will give added power when it 
is needed. 


Maybe He Wasn't Following Strube 


Ed Gerhardt, Baltimore, sends in a clipping from the “100 
YEARS AGO” column in the Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine, telling 
of a drummer of that period who was arrested and committed for 
creating a disturbance by beating a drum through the street! 

If our current legal fraternity could construe this action as a 
precedent, my oh my! What a flock of drummers of today might be 
scurrying around for someone to bail them out. 









*% W-e-e-e-e . . . 1960 is 
aiready here! Ludwig's all- 
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LUDWIG DRUM COQO.., 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Giksor GALLERY OF STARS 


SS JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR BILL 
WHALEY WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU SEE 
THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON LINE AT YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER. 


BILL HALEY 
and his Comets 





AUTHENTIC 
MUSICIANS’ 


JACKETS 


In year ‘round quality gabardine at a 
low, low price 


SHAWL 
$17.50 COLLAR STYLE 


Sizes 34-48 shorts, regulars, longs. Wide 
selection of the wlar colors. Send for 
free sample materials. Immediate attention 
given to all ns 
ALSO PLAIDS AND BLAZERS — $18.50 
FOR THOSE WHO WON'T 
COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 
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Keep Music Alive — Insist on Live Musicians 
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@ SINCLAIR LOTT, solo horn of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, first came into prominence on the 
west coast as star football player and track athlete 
at the University of California at Los Angeles where 
he won six letters in football and track and achiev- 
ing honors in the 440-yard dash. But always it was 
music which was his “major.” He comes of a musi- 
cal family—his father was a leading baritone and 
his mother a pianist — and began the study of 
trumpet at the age of six. Before many years, 
though, he gravitated to the French horn and at fourteen was a full- 
fledged horn player. 

While a student at UCLA, Mr. Lott played a season with the Phil- 
harmonic under Otto Klemperer. But even after he got his bachelor 
of arts degree and after he had taken on heavy orchestral duties, he 
continued his studies. After graduation, he filled jobs in motion pic- 
ture and radio studios, but returned to the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in 1947 when the solo horn position was offered him. 





@ JOHN MELICK, first trombone of the Baltimore 
Symphony, started off, in his native Boston, playing 
the banjo. But he was persuaded that he would be 
far more useful to his school orchestra as a trom- 
bonist. In fact, its director, Arnold L. Chick, offered 
to teach him. So it was as a trombonist that he went 
through school, toured with the Mal Hallett Band 
in 1944 when he was only seventeen years old, and 
became a member of the Newport, Rhode Island, 
Navy Band after he entered the Navy in 1945. After 
his discharge in 1946, he again took up the study of the trombone, this 
time with John Coffey, meanwhile attending Boston University. In 


. 1947 he entered the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, studying 


trombone with Charles Gusikoff. In the summers of 1949 and 1950 
he studied at the Berkshire Music Center. 

He joined the Baltimore Symphony the same year he graduated 
from Curtis, that is, in 1951. In Baltimore, he and Gordon Miller, 
clarinettist of the Baltimore Symphony, have operated the Miller- 
Melick Music Studios where all orchestral instruments are taught. In 
1955, Mr. Melick toured with the Sauter-Finegan Orchestra during his 
“off-season,” and he has also played with the American Broadcasting 
Company Staff Orchestra and the Radio City Music Hall Orchestra. 


@ RAYMOND TOUBMAN, who has been principal 
oboe with the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra since 
1953, has had a variety of experiences since first 
entering the professional field in 1945. He was first 
oboe with the Indianapolis Symphony for one year, 
with the Oklahoma Symphony for four years, and 
with the Boston Symphony in its Esplanade Con- 
certs for four spring seasons. Also he was first oboe 
with the Boston “pops” touring orchestra in 1953. 
as well as during the 1952 spring season. 

He was a member of chamber groups at the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Concerts at Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 1942; 
at Boston University, 1945; and at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
D. C., 1945. In the summer of 1949 he participated in a concert series 
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at Black Mountain Coliege, North Carolina, and in the 1949-50 season 
organized, directed and performed -with the Oklahoma Chamber Music 
Society. He also organized, directed and performed with the Boston 
Chamber Music Society, in that city from 1950 to 1952. 

Mr. Toubman is a native of Hartford, Connecticut. Fernand Billet, 
for twenty-five years first oboist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
was his oboe teacher. 

Aside from his orchestral duties, Mr. Toubman has organized the 
Atlanta Woodwind Quintet which is giving a series of concerts at the 
Atlanta Art Institute and elsewhere in Georgia. 

His wife, Olivia, is a cellist and has played in many of the chamber 
and orchestral groups with which Mr. Toubman has been affiliated. 
They have two children, aged fourteen and eleven. 


@ LEE SWINSON, at the age of twenty-six, is in 
his third season as solo harpist with the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. A native of Anthony, Kansas, he 
started his musical studies as flutist and pianist, 
switching to the harp at the age of seventeen. His 
first practical experience was gained as harpist with 
the Chicago Civic Symphony and the Chicago Busi- 
ness Men’s Symphony while he was still a student 
at the American Conservatory in Chicago. Later he 
studied with Edward Vito, then solo harpist in 
Toscanini’s NBC Symphony, and with Carlos Salzedo at the latter’s 
harp colory in Maine. Previous to playing in the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, he was solo harpist with the United States Navy Band and 
Orchestra in Washington, D. C., for four years, appearing as soloist 
on its tours throughout the United States. 

Last summer he was first harpist with the Santa Fe Opera Festival, 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and he will be there again in the same 
capacity this summer. During the Kansas City Philharmonic’s season 
he is active in the “Coffee Concerts” series of chamber music. He has 
served as the orchestra’s soloist during the past three seasons, both 
in the subscription concert series and on the regular weekly broad- 
casts, “The Kansas City Hour.” In 1956-57 he substituted for William 
Primrose on two days’ notice. 

Mr. Swinson will also be harp soloist with the St. Louis Sinfo- 
nietta, on its tour in April. 





@ HENRY C. SMITH who was appointed solo 
trombone in the Philadelphia Orchestra in Septem- 
ber, 1957, after serving for two years as assistant 
and associate solo trombone, was born in Phila- 
delphia on January 31, 1931, and is the youngest 
member of the orchestra. His musical training 
began at the age of ten with several years of vio- 
lin study. Several years later he became interested 
in the possibility of some day playing in the high 
school marching band, and so began to study the 
euphonium. After realizing his dream of playing in the marching 
band and winning several state solo competitions, he began to take 
music more seriously. In 1946 he began to study trombone with 
Robert Lambert. After graduation from Lower Merion High School, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, he attended the University of Pennsylvania 
and received a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1952. During this time 
he was student conductor of the University Band and Choral Society 
and had several of his compositions performed by these groups. He 
was also active as an organist and choirmaster during his student days. 

In 1951 Mr. Smith became a student of Charles Gusikoff at the 
Curtis Institute of Music..Study was interrupted for two years, during 
which time he served as a lieutenant in the United States Army. Re- 
turning to Curtis after army service was completed, he graduated in 
1955 and joined the Philadelphia Orchestra immediately thereafter. 
Since joining the Orchestra, Mr. Smith has been appointed to the 
faculty of Temple University and the Philadelphia Settlement School 
of Music. He also serves as conductor of the Musical Art Society of 
Camden, New Jersey, a community choral society which has appeared 
several times with the Orchestra. He is a co-founder of the Philadel- 
phia Brass Ensemble. 
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JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR DANNY 
PERRI WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU SEE 
THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON LINE AT YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER. 


DANNY PERRI 
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GUITAR TEACHERS!! 
try the MEL BAY 
METHOD for the 

MODERN 

GUITAR 


IN SEVEN GRADES 
$1.23 per grade 


In this series of books will 
be found the world’s finest 
musical literature artistically 
arranged for the GUITARIST 
OF TOMORROW. 


Inspection Cordially invited 
DEBCO MUSIC SALES 





338 EAST BIG BEND 
ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 

















ARRANGEMENTS 
=F x COMBO 
* BIG BAND 


2 
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POLKA and MICKEY ARRANGEMENTS 
Polish & Ukrainian Polkas, Obereks, Waltzes 
TWO-BEAT for TENOR BAND — COMBO — 
BIG BAND—DIXIELAND. Send for free list. 
EDDIE’S ARRANGING SERVICE 
62 Somerset Street Springfield 8, Mass. 
Agent for Michigan and Ont., Can.: Eddie 
Skyler, 5724 Renville, Detroit 10, Mich. 
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The “Two Bobs” (Bob Ehrhardt on string 
bass and violin, and Bob Provty on piano 
and accordion), working together for the 
past three years as a duo, are featured at 
Dutch’s Club Lounge in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Both are members of Local 8, 
Milwaukee. 


The Hank de Coito Orchestra appears every Wednesday night at Jack’s Club 
in downtown Mod California. Left to right: Frank Ranuio, Dutch Mills, 
Howard Edwards, Wally Freeman, Hank de Coito, Carmie Garcia, Gabe 
Ferreira, and Jerry Williams. The members ali belong to Local 652, Modesto. 
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The Hi-lighters have recently begun their third year at the White Star 
Restevrant in Fairview, New Jersey. Left to right: Ralph Li Butti on trumpet 
and vocals, James Goldoni on drums, and John Prvdente on electric accordion. 
The boys all hail from Local 526, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





We welcome photeqeegis for the. Me een Guide” department. 
They should be 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New “Tervey, wh names of fy ers and their instruments 
indicated from left to right. Include iographica information and 
the name of the where the playing. 
Also state to which locals "the members of the group ‘Velens. 








The Penthouse Trio (Danny Oliver, vibes and accordion; Duke Heatherly, 
cocktail drums, vocals and emcee; and Chuck Roberts, guitar and vocals) is in 
its third year of playing at Hickam Air Force Base Officers’ Club in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. All are members of Local 677, Honolulu. 








Lynn Dowdy’s Dixieland All-Stars, members of Local 183, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
and Local 326, Pana, Illinois, play engagements throughout the Midwest. 
Left to right: Cully Reese, Phyllis Lane, Lynn Dowdy, Bob Reid, Don Wingert, 
and Clyde Hunter. Chuck Pepitone (not in photograph) is another member. 
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The Ruby Melnick Orchestra is in its ninth winter season at the Laurel in the 
Pines, Lakewood, New Jersey. Left to right: Ernie Landers, piano; Dick Reed, 
bass; Ruby Melnick, trumpet; Murry Kay, drums; Danny Blasi, sax; Ernie 
Nagel, accordion. All are members of Local 802, New York City. 


Ray Marshall and the Ko-Ko Nuts, featuring a “built-in” floor show, are per- 
forming at Jack Rowes Restaurant in Washington, D. C. Organized about 
1948 the group, all of whom are members of Local 161, Washington, D. C., 
includes Ray Marshall, Clyde Marshall, Stan Jones and Andy Burton. 





Jimmie Gordon and his Band, all members of Local 6, San Francisco, California, 
are in their third year at the Oakland Moose Club in Oakland, California. 
Left to right: Bill Tapia, bass; Jimmie Gordon, sax and clarinet; Clark Lyle, 
piano; Joe Moreira, drums; and John Schuster, trumpet. 


Joe Gladin and his Versatones, all of Local 4, Cleveland, Ohio, are currently 
playing at the Mentor Lounge in Mentor, Ohio. Left to right: Retta Francisco, 
organ and piano; Lenard Ruzzo, drums; Joe Gladin, organ, piano, accordion 
and leader; and George Davidson, guitar and vocals. 





The Buddy Bryant Orchestra, members of Local 3, Indianapolis, Indiana, entertains at the Indiana Roof 
Ballroom in the winter and at the West Lake Terrace in the summer. Left to right: Sarah Huddleston, 
vocals; William Johnston, piano; Robert Reaves, drums; John Snell, trumpet; Vincent Stewart, sax; Francis 
Leath, bass; Clifford Henderson, sax; William Offett, sax; Buddy Bryant, sax and leader. 
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SQUIER 


The Greatest Name in STRINGS 





Designed for, and used by Professionals 








V. C. SQUIER COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 




















A practical table decoration for daily use. 


Strum the stri 
© from 


s for salt from one side, 
other. Add gaiety to 


mealtime with this clever ‘musical condi- 


ment set _* 
friends! Stands ove 


. excellent gift idea for 
t 3” high. Individually 


boxed, only $1.50 for complete 2-piece set 


of Guitar and Music Stand ( 
paid) —2 sets for $3.00. 


stage pre- 
oney back 


GUITAR 
MUSIC: Stak) 














-o» GUITAR... 


LESSON MUSIC of the right kind is the 
vital ingredient for success of both 
teacher and pupil! : 

@ Our graded cata lists over 700 selec- 
tions for steel Spanish guitar. 

@ These lessons get better, faster results 
. « « help the veacher to be more effi- 
cient . . . while helping the player to 
get more for his money. 


Full inf tion on 


Eddie Alkire Publications 


Easton, Penna. Established 1934. 








Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 





Splendid field; demand for competent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 














TEACH EASIER 


with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 
FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of mu- 
sic on 6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations 
pee one 3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). 
ice $1.50 


FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but 
size 2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided 
into 9 easy lessons with 117 questions and 
their answers on the back. Price $1.00 
FOR ADVANCED—teaches the student to 
name, write, and sight read the notes of the 
ae minor, 7th, dim., and a9 chords 
their inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 
Order from your dealer or write: 
DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 
1102 S$. 31st Ave. (Dept. IM), Bellwood, Ill. 
*App. by the Chicago Board of Education 

















} LEADERS! 


save time — save money — 
avoid headaches use an 
E-Z WAY RECORD FOR BANDLEADERS 


We now have: 
The E-Z WAY TAX RECORD for Band- 
| leaders—A book in which you keep 
the records of income, expenses and 
payrolls. $3.50 postpaid. 


The E-Z WAY INCOME AND EXPENSE 
RECORD for Bandleaders — A book in 
which you keep the income and ex- 
penses and your local union or em- 
ployer of the band maintains the pay- 
roll records. $2.00 postpaid. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
P.0. Box 301 (IM) ~— Canton 1, Ohio 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


i 


By SOL BABITZ 











SOME REMARKS ON ACCENTS AND PHRASING 


The main natural accent in music falls on the first beat of the 
measure and it is therefore the duty of the performer to bring out 
this accent somewhat in performance. This must be done even when 
other notes in the measure require emphasis for harmonic, melodic 
or rhythmic reasons. In the following example: 


fig ta. b. 






» > 


the second note requires a strong accent (see larger accent sign in 
Fig. 1 a). Despite this the basic accent of the first note must not be 
ignored and it should be played with some accent (see smaller accent 
in Fig. 1 a) so that it will sound stronger than the unaccented third 
note. By giving the first note some accent one prevents the music 
from inadvertently sounding like a different rhythm (Fig. 1 b). 

The matter of the accent in this exa~ple is fairly obvious. It is 
also obvious in the following example from J. 5. Bach’s Allegro 
movement from his A minor Sonata for violin solo: 





Here the changes of the harmony coincide exactly with the changes 
of the beats and simple accents are needed to convey this to the ear. 

However, the matter of phrasing and accent is not so simple in 
the following example from the same Bach movement: 





Harmonically this example is not more active than Fig. 2. How- 
ever, the melodic line moves in a more complex way, a fact which 
is unfortunately not obvious to the average modern musician un- 
acquainted with Baroque style. Unlike his procedure in Fig. 2, 
Bach does not use any slurs to guide the performer here. He must 
discover for himself how to accent this and how to bring out the 
subtle phrasing. 

The first step is to find where the characteristic Baroque phras- 
ing which runs over the beat occurs, since over-the-beat phrasing was 
used almost constantly to offset the figured bass regularity of the 
chords and give the music more variety for the ear. The most obvious 
over-the-beat phrase occurs on the little descending scale ending 


on D of the third beat: 


Fig 4 SOA 





Thus we have a group of four notes which end on the first note of a 
beat instead of starting in the usual way. When this is repeated in 
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the fourth beat the first note of the second measure turns out to be 
not the important note that a first note is supposed to be but merely 
the last of a group of four notes. 

How can the performer bring out this effect and imitate the 
playing of J. S. Bach, who, according to Forkel, made the music 
sound “like a conversation” even in the fastest tempos? 

The first thing to remember is that no matter what one does the 
first beat of the measure must not be fluffed off as unimportant even 
though it is the last note of a group of four, because if this is done 
then the second note will become important and the ear will hear the 
following distortion: 





To avoid this calamity and still to convey the melodic counter- 
point which Bach has written to the chordsythe first note of the beat 
must be emphasised, but in a subtle way: 


Fig. * 





Bod la, 4 
That Bach intended this type of phrasing is shown in his arrange- 
ment of this piece for the keyboard where he divides up the melody 


between the two hands. In the following example L.H. means left 
hand and R.H. means right hand: 





Here we see the over-the-beat phrasing in action and get a 
glimpse into Bach’s workshop where the music, even when fast, con- 
versed. Naturally not all the notes are accented alike, but variety in 
attack and color is constant on the violin. 

This is a far cry from the procedure of many performers today 
who do not trouble themselves about phrasing or accents but merely 
play the notes dynamically and metronomically “as written,” namely, 
without expression. 

The excuse given for this callous procedure is that the performer 
must not intrude himself between the composer and the listener but 
must merely play the notes and be “self effacing.” 

Since the sound of mechanical playing of notes is very uninterest- 
ing, these performers compensate for this dryness by playing every- 
thing with a sweet and loud tone, and conceal the lack of phrasing in 
allegros by playing too fast. Thus we have the paradox that those 


performers who are most vehement about being self effacing are most | 


guilty of intruding lushness and speed—the hallmarks of empty 
virtuosity. 

The need today is for more performers who are not afraid to use 
audible accents in good taste and unambiguous phrasing; and who 
are furthermore not afraid of the hard work necessary for the prepara- 
tion of this kind of performance. 


MODERN HARMONY 


(Continued from page nineteen) 








modern harmonic progressions add a lot of “spice” to even the most 
conventional piano styling if used with taste. If you feel that your 
style of playing has become stale and repetitious, the extended modern 
parallel chord progressions shown here might very well add more har- 
monic variety to your musical performance. 





The music examples shown in this column are from Walter 
Stuart’s book INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE 
(How to develop a modern chord technique) copyright 1956 by 
New Sounds in Modern Music, 111 West 48th Street, N. Y. C. 
Used by permission of publisher. 
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Samuel Antek 


SAMUEL ANTEK 

On January 27, conductor 
Samuel Antek died of a heart 
attack in New York City, on his 
way to Maplewood, New Jersey, 
for a meeting of the New Jersey 
Symphony’s committee on concerts 
for young people. It was a tragedy 
not only in the fact of so young 
and vigorous a musician being 
struck down but in the fact of 
thousands of music lovers them- 
selves suffering thereby a personal 
bereavement. 

There is little need to point out 
the promising career of this con- 
ductor: how, after playing many 
years as first violinist in the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Tos- 
canini he became conductor in 
1945, of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony; how he developed the or- 
chestra to major calibre, and 
started children’s concerts, called 
“Music for Fun,” which became a 

ttern for concerts for youth; 
ee this enterprise procured for 
him the engagements, first, as 
conductor of the children’s con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and then, in 1957, of the young 
people’s concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony. He also conducted 
some of the adult programs of the 
Chicago Symphony — was in fact 
scheduled to lead that orchestra on 
the Saturday night of the week 
he died. 

That further advancements lay 
before him cannot be doubted. 

It is not of what was ahead of 
him we wish to speak, however, 
but of what he had already accom- 

ished. He had raised musical 
ife in northern New Jersey to a 
level which put it on a par with 
New York City itself. Night after 
night concert halls in towns scat- 
tered through this region were 
filled to aileitty — aotbaten lis- 
32 
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tening intently to music which, in 
selection and performance, showed 
Antek a worthy follower of his 
mentor, Toscanini. Also, he in- 
augurated summer festivals in Mill- 
burn, New Jersey; was conductor, 
commentator at dozens of high 
school concerts annually; and peri- 
odically prepared special offerings 
which drew music lovers from New 
York State and Pennsylvania as 
well as from all parts of New Jer- 
sey. His conducting of Verdi’s 
Requiem in 1952 will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Such initiators and champions 
of music are exactly the ones who 
have changed the United States in 
the past twenty years from a na- 
tion boasting musical culture only 
in the larger cities or via highly 
organized and centralized concert 
corporations to one in which music 
springs from the communities 
themselves, nourished by towns- 
men and villagers for their own 
delight. Sam Antek, born in Chi- 
cago (in 1910) and trained at the 
Juilliard School of Music in New 
York, chose to give his talents to 
New Jersey. That they bore a rich 
harvest present conditions show. 
Numerous organizations devoted 
to music have sprung up through 
his inspiration and = Te A 

But we want to speak also of 
him as a person. His was a cheer- 
ful, outgoing nature, comradely, 
unostentatious. A thoroughly dedi- 
cated artist, he gave all of himself, 
on and off the podium. He was 
the type of American musician 
who simply by being wholly con- 
vinced of the worth of his mission 
and wholly convinced of the ideal- 
ism of his fellow citizens, accom- 
plishes the seemingly impossible. 

The conductor is survived by his 
widow, Alice; a daughter, Lucy; 
his mother, Mrs. Annie Antek; and 
two sisters. 

. He was a member of Local 16, 
Newark, N. J. 
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WALTER PAGE 


Walter Page, well-known jazz 


bass player, died December 20 at 
the age of fifty-seven. 

Born in Gallatin, Missouri, on 
February 10, 1900, Mr. Page went 
to Kansas City around 1920. At 
that time he played tuba and bass 
saxophone. Later he switched to 


string bass. In the late 1920's he 


led a group called the Blue Devils 
which had as its pianist Count 
Basie. Then Bennie Moten took 
over the band. When Maften died 
in 1935 the group split into 
smaller, but equally good en- 
sembles, one of which was led by 
Basie. Mr. Page was with Basie 
off and on from 1935 to 1938. He 
also played in bands of the late 
Oran “Hot Lips” Page and Jimmy 
Rushing. He had been scheduled 
to go to Europe early this year 
with an ensemble led by trumpeter 
Buck Clayton. 

Mr. Page was a member of Lo- 


cal 802, New York City. 


DOMENICO FILIZOLA 


Domenico Joseph Filizola, char- 
ter member and former secretary 
of Local 755, Fort Scott, Kansas, 
passed away on January 16. 

Born April 23, 1880, at Tor- 
roco, Salerno, Italy, he came to 
this country with his father and 
a brother when he was seven, set- 
tling in Houston. As a youth of 
eighteen he came to Fort Scott, 
joined a local band and later be- 
came its director. 

Last year Mr. Filizola was pre- 
sented a gold card by Local 755. 


JOHN “CHIVO” MARSAGLIA 
John “Chivo” Marsaglia, a mem- 


-ber of Local 323, Coal City, Mli- 


nois, since its charter year, 1904, 
passed away November | at sev- 
enty-one years of age. He was also 
a life member of the local. 

Born in Monestero Di Lanzo, 
Italy, he played bass horn with 
the orchestra of the late Barney 
Falletti, in the Bubbles. Orchestra 
and several Kajdo bands. His bass 
horn was donated in his memory 
to the grade school band by his 
family. 


GEORGE J. CAREY 

George J. Carey, a member of 
Local 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
principal percussionist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony since 1925, 
died January 28 during a concert 
of the orchestra. He was sixty- 
three years of age. 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
he studied with George Braun of 
the Metropolitan Opera, specializ- 
ing on tympani as well as percus- 
sion and vibracussion instruments. 


After World War I he became 
well-known as tympanist and xylo- 
phone soloist of Sousa’s Band. In 
1924, Victor Herbert engaged him 
as a member of the Herbert Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Then after play- 
ing five years with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra, he joined the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 


JOHN HENRY NILES 

John Henry Niles, a member of 
Local 283, Pensacola, Florida, 
passed away on October 12, 1957. 
Born on September 10, 1900, in 
Tennessee, he was a saxophonist 
with the Jan Garber Band for some 
time. Mr. Niles also held mem- 
bership in Local 806, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


MRS. LILLIE APPLE HESSEN 

Mrs. Lillie Apple Hessen, widow 
of J. H. (Jack) Hessen, former 
Memphis, Tennessee, city treas- 
urer, died January 7 at the age of 
seventy-four. She was the first 
woman admitted to membership in 
Local 71, Memphis. That was a- 
round 1900. 

Born in Nashville, Tennessee, 
she moved to Memphis as a child. 
As a young woman she played the 
piano at the old Lyceum Theater 
with Ike Kahn’s Orchestra. 


ARVILLE BELSTAD 


Arville Belstad, a life member 
of Local 76, Seattle, Washington, 
collapsed and died in December 
while giving an organ recital. 

He ‘was director of music for 
twenty years at the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church and at the Uni- 
versity Methodist Temple, Geth- 
semane Lutheran Church and Scot- 
tish Rite Temple, as well as or- 
ganist for E. R. Butterworth and 
Sons and the George Washington 
Lodge, F. & A. M. He was also 
director of the College Club Glee- 
men and other choral societies and 
past dean of the Seattle chapter of 
the American Organists’ Guild. 


COY MILLER 

Coy Miller, president of Local 
157, Lynchburg, Virginia, passed 
away on January 9 at the age of 
fifty-seven. 

Mr. Miller was president of 
Local 157 on and off for the past 
nineteen years and attended at 
least ten Conventions of the Fed- 
eration. He was well known locally 
as an orchestra leader. 


FRANK J. HEJDUK 

Frank J. Hejduk, a life mem- 
ber of Local 4, Cleveland, Ohio, 
passed away on September 22 at 
the age of seventy-eight. He played 
clarinet for many years in thea- 
ters and brass bands. 

(Continued on page forty) 
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(Continued from page fourteen) 


the ladies. Mrs. H. McKinnon re- 
sponded graciously. Vice-Presi- 
dent James Boyd, master of cere- 
monies for the evening, did a fine 
job. Telegrams of congratulations 
were read from President James C. 
Petrillo, Treasurer George V. 
Clancy, Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 
International Officer Walter M. 
Murdoch, Provincial Secretary J. 
H. Addison and Norman Harris, 
Secretary of Local 149, Toronto.” 


Local 71, Memphis, Tennessee, 
chartered February 6, 1898, staged 
a sixtieth anniversary dance Febru- 
ary 24. The members’ first quar- 
ter dues cards for 1958 were their 
tickets of admission for self and 
one guest. Refreshments consisted 
of plenty of pretzels, peanuts, po- 
tato-chips and other assorted tid- 
bits, and the GIANT Shrimp Bowl 
with cheese dips. The local’s own 
orchestras played for the dancing 
which started at eight-thirty and 
continued far into the night. Harry 
Hartshaw was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, and _ its 
members, Warner Laster, Gene 
Maharrey, Richard Mosteller and 
Allen Goldsmith. 


Local 72, Fort Worth, Texas, 


reached its sixtieth milestone Janu- 


ary 1, and the event was signalled 
by the arrival of a huge bouquet 


| of flowers and a message of con- 


gratulations from President Pe- 
trillo. The members of the local 
celebrated the anniversary in con- 
nection with their Christmas party. 

The local has traded its property 
at 108 Penn Court for a site on 
Blue Bonnet Circle. It has until 
May | to vacate its present prem- 
1ses. 


Joseph Friedman, secretary of 
Local 402, Yonkers, writes us that 
the annual installation dinner- 
dance of the local was held on 
January 20 at the Tropical Acres 
in that city. Over 350 members 
and friends attended. Past presi- 
dent Irving Rosenberg installed 
the officers. President Achilles 
(Al) Donatone was presented with 
a gift by the local’s vice-president, 
Mario DeSantis, for his outstand- 
ing work during the past year. 
Walter C. Kluz was general chair- 
man of the affair. 


Nearly 350 members of Local 
303, Lansing, Michigan, were en- 
tertained at a dinner dance in the 
Elks Temple of that city, on Febru- 
ary 10, 1958. Traveling repre- 
sentative George Buttkus, present 
for the event, said in his short 
talk, that he was amazed to see 
so many young people represent- 
ing the local. (The membership 
includes seventy-five under thirty 
years of age.) 

The band of Warney Ruhl of 
Detroit played for the dancing. 


Local 8, Milwaukee, had a red- 
letter day for itself February 17. 
On that evening it held a big 
membership party at George De- 
vine’s Million Dollar Ballroom, 
The fun started at 8:00 P. M. and 
lasted until 1:00 A. M. and after. 
The ballroom looked like a huge 
palm garden. 

The really Big-Time, though, 
will be on April 9 when the local 
stages its annual Easter Ball of 
modern and old-time orchestras. 
Again the locale will be George 
Devine’s Ballroom. 


—Ad Libitum. 





Taking the oath of office from traveling representative Paul Huffor, left, are 
these executive board members of Local 72, Fort Worth, Texas. They are, 


front row, left to right: Jerry Albright, pr 
Bill White, Don Thomas and Neil Dver. 





ident-secretary; Perry Sandifer, 
Back row, left to right: Jack Wiggins, 


vice-president; Charles Alexander and Carl Austermuehle. Three executive 
board members were excused from this meeting because of other commit- 
ments: John Hawkins, Alan Klaus and Kenneth Pitts. 
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SCHILLINGER SYSTEM ARRANGING 


by Richard Benda 


LESSON XiIl 


Melodization of Harmony 


Fundamentals 


1. A chord can harmonize one or more tones of melody. 


2. Melody tones must be within the = scales of harmonizing 
chords. In diatonic tonality, both M/H must be limited to one_scale. 


- 
. PN 
— $ 


Chart of Diatonic M/H Relations 











et 





Neutral M/H expression is present when a tone of melody dupli- 
cates a chord tone of its harmonization (i.e. is a chord tone). Melodic 
tension occurs when a tone of melody is outside of its harmonization 
(is a non-chord tone). In the above chart, the most common tension 
tones of melody are encircled. A tension tone is best harmonized by 
a chord whose highest function is a 3rd lower in rank. In five part 
harmonization, a melody 9th is therefore to be harmonized by a seventh 
chord (an added sixth is also common); a melody 11th by a ninth 
chord; a melody 13th by an eleventh chord. 


Tones marked “a sound harsh. They are best used as auxiliary 
tones. 
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Example: Five Tones of Melody Per Chord 
» 
] Sit S43 See 
‘ Melodies may be composed to harmony derived from 
one or more = . To melodize harmony derived from one 
= both M/H must be limited to one scale and its root- 
; to-root = transposition. 
. — - 
f = — 
~ 
q Sue ST Sq Sat Sad See 
= Transpositions 
b 
: 
Chart of Transposed M/H Relations 
e 
Ste Se Sq 
Sia 13 
® Notice in the above example, at the asterisk inside the circle: harmonization of a melody 13th 
» with a dominant seventh or ninth chord is commen. 
° {To be continued) 
1 
1 ©opyright 1957 Richard Benda 
y International Copyright Secured. All Rights Reserved. 
t 
1 Free bulletins describing the Schillinger System are avail- 
' able. Readers may obtain correction of homework and answers 
to technical questions on “Lessons on Schillinger System Ar- 
ranging.” Inquire: Richard Benda, 200 West 57th Street, New 
y York 19, New York. Clrcle 7-5878. 
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Good Opera — Good Theater 


Those privileged to view Vanessa, opera by 
Samuel Barber, in its premiere performance 
January 15, 1958, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, saw a splendidly unified 
work. From the very first outpourings of the 
orchestra, the mood of the opera was set, and 
this mood was sustained. The opera ended as 
it began—though with two of the characters 
reversed in their attitude, as an intriguing 
trick of plot—on the note of tragic longing. 

If this was a rather dark mood, it was 
shot through with brighter elements. Somber 
happenings were set off by vivid events; 
the lavenders, purples and mauves of stagings 
and costumings were interspersed with slashes 
of scarlet, as in the costume of Vanessa in the 
first scene and variegated colorings and light- 
ings in the ballroom scene. The fine old 
drawing room in the Scandinavian castle of 
the early twentieth century, the locale of the 
opera, had, even in its darkest moments, the 
illumination of snow-lit windows and _ the 


backstage illusion of a brighter room extend- 
ing into the house. 

The plot, one that composer Samuel Barber 
and librettist Gian Carlo Menotti had evolved 
between them, concerns the forty-year-old 
Vanessa who has waited twenty years for the 
lover of her youth to return and finally ac- 
cepts his son Anatol as substitute. It deals with 
Anatol’s visit—from curiosity and romantic 
urge—to Vanessa’s home, to find her as beau- 
tiful as his father had pictured her and as 
desirable. However her niece, Erika, catches 
his heart for a brief night, a night she is 
to remember forever though his impression 
of it is not nearly so lasting. Thereafter, suc- 
cumbing to the more forceful beauty of Va- 
nessa—she had appealingly declared her con- 
stancy through the years when he had first 
appeared in the dim room, under the im- 
pression that he was her long-absent lover— 
Anatol makes love to her, marries her and 
takes her with him to Paris and its gay life. 

At the last Erika is left in the lonely castle, 
waiting for love, as her aunt had so long 
waited. 

The orchestra richly implements the doings 
on stage. The little fantasy developed from 
the ringing sleighbells and the clicking hoofs 
of the approaching horses is perfect accom- 
paniment. The soliloquy of Erika in Act II is 
interwoven with religious themes. Ironic or- 
chestral outbursts underline the fateful twists. 
Marvellous overtures anticipate the action of 
the coming scenes. The in-between-line com- 
ments of the orchestra, incidentally, were 
skillfully treated by Dimitri Mitropoulos, the 
conductor of the evening, and as eloquent a 
figure in his role as any on stage. In the final 
scene all strands of the plot were gathered 
together in a masterly quintet. 

Besides this quintet, several other musical 
portions deserve to stand on their own and 
will no doubt be heard on programs in the 
concert hall for many years to come: for in- 
stance, the delightful waltz song, Under the 
Willow Tree, the love duet in the third act and 
the country dance of the peasants. 

The singers were all weli chosen for their 
parts. Eleanor Steber who sang the title role 





At a rehearsal preceding the world premiere 
of his opera, “Vanessa,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on January 15, 1958, the com- 
poser, Samuel Barber (left), discusses the title 
role with soprano Eleanor Steber, and the 
librettist-stage director, Gian-Carlo Menotti. 


will surely find this to be one of her famous 
characterizations. Rosalind Elias as Erika 
gave a poignant performance, singing her 
lines beautifully and with excellent diction. 
Nicolai Gedda as Anatol was sufficiently at- 
tractive both in appearance and voice to give 
substantiation to the rather equivocal part he 
had to play. Giorgio Tozzi made a sympa- 
thetic doctor, and George Cehanovsky a proper 
sort of majur-domo. Regina Resnik, though 
she was given little to sing, was dramatic in 
the role of the baroness. 

Especial praise should be given Ignace 
Strasfogel who was responsible for the musi- 
cal preparation. 

The audience tried to respect the request 
printed in the program notes, not to “inter- 
rupt the music with applause.” However, the 
“Willow Tree” was given a deserved tribute 
and the quintet brought down the curtain with 


cheers.—-H. E. S. 





One of seventeen curtain calls after the Metropolitan Opera premiere, on January 15, 1958, of “Vanessa.” Left to right: Giorgio Tozzi (the doctor), Regina Resnik 
(the baroness), Dimitri Mitropoules (conductor), Rosalind Elias (Erika), Gian-Carlo Menotti (librettist-director), Samuel Barber (composer), Eleanor Steber (Vanessa), Nicolai 


Gedda (Anatol). 
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800-Year-Old Opera 


Another opera besides the celebrated Va- 
nessa was given in mid-January in New York 
city and deserves special focussing. The per- 


formance, first at the 
Cloisters in far upper 
Manhattan, and then in 
Riverside Church at 120th 
Street, was a premiere by 
all counts, since it had not 
been given for probably 
six hundred years. Di- 
rected by Nikos Psacharo- 
poulos and produced by 
Lincoln Kirstein, the Play 
of Daniel was a dramatic 
work which was enacted 
annually between 1150 
and 1250 by students of 
the Cathedral of Beauvais 
in France. Surely, there- 
fore, it has won its right to be called the 
earliest opera extant. 





Noah Greenberg 


This writer viewed it in the perfect setting 
of the Riverside Church. It was given with 
all the Medieval pageantry and with authentic 
Medieval music—the thrilling call of straight 
trumpets, the light whistle of recorders, the 
blur of rebecs, and the tingle-tangle of little 
bells. The tale, told pre-scene by narrator 
Bernard E. Barrow, appearing at the pastor's 
lectern in monk’s habit, was given in the 
stirring verse of W. H. Auden. But even with- 
out this vivid explanation, the action — Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, the handwriting on the wall, 
its interpretation by Daniel, the plotting of 
his enemies, his ordeal of the lion’s den, his 
final triumph — was there to be grasped 
through visual means: gleaming robes, winged 
seraphs, the cloth of gold awarded Daniel, 
the processions down the aisles of the church. 
It all made the so-called Dark Ages seem 
bright indeed. 

The Pro Musica and their leader Noah 
Greenberg deserve not only credit for the 
instrumental and vocal work but for actually 
bringing about the performance authentic in 
instruments, costumes and action. For it was 
they and their friends who raised the money. 

It is a play, we surmise, which we shall be 
hearing of, instruments and all, come religious 
holidays, in churches all over the country. 


—H.E.S. 


Rare Artists 


A visitor to New York City with a taste for 
exceptional musical entertainment could not 
do better than. park himself outside Carnegie 
Recital Hall and attend all the events—some- 
times four a day — which it offers. In this 
setting—and setting is the right word since 
it is a jewel of a place—one hears soloists of 
rare gifts too modest to attempt a Carnegie 
Hall debut or wise enough to know the value 
of intimate surroundings — chamber groups, 
guitarists, lute players, harpichordists, in fact, 
a whole retinue of players highly skilled in 
and wholly in love with their art. The audi- 
ences, too, are special—more than interested, 
part of the artist group in the intensity with 
which they partake of the offerings. The ap- 
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plause is not ostentatious. Everyone knows 
the performance is enjoyed. It is a circle of 
close friends, and one is happy and proud to 
be a part of it. 


Lyrical Line 


Marjorie Mitchell, of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, in her concert at Town Hall, New York, 
January 22, proved a pianist capable of the 
sustained lyrical line, an , 
ability apparent particu- 
larly in the Adagio of the 
Beethoven Sonata Op. 
101. In the “Eight Pre- 
ludes for Piano” by the 
Swiss composer, Frank 
Martin, she caught melo- 
dy threads deftly wher- 
ever they were to be 
caught, and, in the more 
impressionistic portions, 
was mistress of the mi- 
rage. One Prelude, De- 
bussy-like in its liquid 
effects, she executed with 
note-showers as efferves- 
cent and as bright as waterfalls. The out- 
standing characteristic of her playing was 
“controlled lightness.”—S. H. 


Marjorie Mitchell 


Music with Finesse 


On February 7 impeccable Claudio Arrau 
treated Carnegie Hall listeners to a program 
of Beethoven, Schubert and Liszt. His clean, 
articulate phrasing, his 
unblemished melody line, 
the runs up and down the 
keyboard as smooth as 
cards being shuffled in a 
pack, his staccato notes 
repeated so rapidly the 
ear was hard put to it to 
catch them, his breathing 
bass chords in the Bee- 
thoven Sonata in F, his 
way of transporting one 
at a leap to a high per- 
cussive plateau, his way 
of using the pedal sparse- 
ly only to connect, never 
to blur—these all marked 


Claudio Arrau 


him the artist. 

The audience listened without a stir, with- 
out a cough. Their gratified applause he 
answered with the same austerity, the same 
finesse shown in his playing.—J. S. 


Invisible Conductor 


On the night of February 10, when Leon 
Barzin guest conducted the New Jersey Sym- 
phony in East Orange, although he made the 
appropriate directive gestures and stimulated 
the orchestra members to fine climaxes, it was 
not really he who made the sound come out 
with an eloquence associated with major 
symphony orchestras. | say this with no slight 
intended toward the conducting prowess of 
Mr. Barzin, which is considerable. However, 
the conductor who was responsible for that 





tone and that breadth was Samuel Antek, who 
had met his death just two weeks before as 
a result of a heart attack, but who through a 
decade had developed the orchestra to iis 
present level. His friend, Mr. Barzin, on hear- 
ing of the tragedy, had volunteered to fill the 
podium for that concert. 

This orchestra of Mr. Antek’s making was, 
I realized, a suitable monument for that inde- 
fatigable conductor. As I had listened to it 
at its monthly concerts through the years, | 
had seen it emerge into full musical aware- 
ness and stature. I had watched Mr. Antek 
rouse it to achievements seemingly impossi- 
ble. I had noted the new lustre of the strings, 
the increasing mellowness of the brass and 
woodwinds. So, when I heard it on February 
10 play the Mozart Symphony No. 35 with 
deftness and sheen, the Rachmaninoff with 
nobility, the Wagner with surety and gran- 
deur, I thought, not of the podium guest of 
the evening but of the conductor through the 
years. Even the piano soloist, Gary Graffman, 
had been Antek’s choice, and a better one for 
Rachmaninoff could not have been conceived. 

The first number on the program,, Vera- 
cini’s Largo as arranged by Mr. Antek, was 
conducted by Jennings Butterfield, the assist- 
ant conductor of the orchestra and Antek’s 
associate through the years. It was a quiet, 
luminous work, well-chosen for a memorial. 

The trustees of the New Jersey Symphony 
have established a Samuel Antek Memorial 
Fund, to perpetuate the memory of this, their 
conductor. “There is no more appropriate 
way,” the announcement reads, “ to honor 
Samuel Antek’s name than by placing it in 
association with the organization that was 
the major interest of his professional life.” 
Checks are to be made payable to the Samuel 
Antek Memorial Fund, New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra, Post Office Box No. 53, Orange, 
New Jersey. The spirit of Mr. Antek is still 
at work, it seems, in this, the orchestra he 


raised to so high a level. 
—H.E.S. 


Father and Daughter 


An assurance beyond her years marks the 
playing of cellist Zoia Polewska, heard at 
Town Hall, New York, February 9. She has 
a competent grasp of har- 
monics and of intricate 
trills, and in the slow pas- 
sages—such as the Largo 
of the Vivaldi Sonata in 
E minor — a sense of 
phrasing which commands 
respect. Max Springer’s 
Adagio and Bagatelle 
from this composer’s 
Suite, written for and ded- 
icated to Miss Polewska, 
is a lyric of great beauty, 
and it was played with 
lyricism. Here all histri- 
onics, all “effects” were 
forgotten, and the purity 
of its progressions was revealed. 

Miss Polewska was accompanied by her 
father, Nicholas Polewsky, who provided the 
background, neat and deft, required by this 
cellist.—E. H. 





Zoia Polewska 
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Official Business compen 10 pate 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 1, Cincinnati, Ohio—President, 
Eugene V. Frey, 202 Atlas Bank Bldg., 
524 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Local 59, Kenosha, Wis.—President, 
Alfred J. Niccolai, 7319 Eighth Ave. 

Local 207, Salina, Kan. — President, 
Glenn Van Cleef, 937 South Tenth. 
Phone: TA 7-3267. 

Local 223, Steubenville, Ohio—Secre- 
tary, Arthur H. Arbayvgh, 310 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. Phone: 2-5212. 

Local 237, Dover, N. J.— Secretary, 
Hugh Zuccheri, Union Turnpike, Whar- 
ton, N. J. 

Local 245, Muncie, Ind.—Secretary, 
Jack L. Stonebraker, 303 North Dill St. 
Phone: ATlas 8-5487. 

Local 284, Waukegan, Il!.—Secretary, 
Gerdon E. Hoard, Route 1, Box 487, 
Gurnee, Ill. 

Local 315, Salem, Ore.—Secretary, 
Glen Williams, 255 Mabel St. S. E. 
Phone: EM 4-4676 

Local 326, Pana, Ill. — President, 
Leonard Hutte, 9 West Third Street, 
Phone: 1722. 

Local 331, Columbus, Ga.—President, 
D. O. McSwain, pad, 15th St., Phenix, 
Ala. Phone: CY 8 

Local 346, Senta S Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Dean Keesler, 1383 Pacific Ave. 
Phone: GArden 3-6200. 

Local 349, Manchester, N. H.—Presi- 
dent, Maurice Hoffmann, Jr., 771 Maple 
St. Phone: NA 5-7054. 

Local 403, Wilimantic, Conn.—Secre- 
tary, James T. Day, 42 Valley St. 

Local 431, Princeton, Ill.—President, 
Norman Resor, Bureau, I[Il. 

Local 498, Missoula, Mont. — Presi- 
dent, Eugene Bradley, 314 East Spruce. 
Phone: 5-5741. 

Local 502, Charleston, S. C.—Presi- 
dent, Gus Cacioppo, 6 Lyttleton Ave. 

Local 571, Halifax, N. S., Canada— 
President, Gerald E. Naugler, 14 Robie 
Street. 

Local 589, Columbus, Ohio (colored) 
—Secretary, Wilton R. Greene, 52 No. 
Garfield Ave. Phone: FE 3215. 

Local 591, Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ont., Canada—Secretary, Rocco L. Al- 
bertini, Box 814, Port Arthur, Ont., Cam. 

Local 636, Wallace, Idaho—Secretary, 
D. Millard Lake, Box 106, Osburn, 
Idaho. 

Local 665, Topeka, Kan. (colored) — 
Secretary, Rudy Rocha, 231 Klein St. 

Local 676, Hudson, N. Y.—Secretary, 
Raymond H. Ringer, 9 Hudson Ave., 
Chatham, N. Y. 

Local 709, Bozeman, Mont. — Presi- 
dent, Harry Fletcher, 707 South Tenth 
Ave. Secretary, E. P. Sedivy, 820 South 
Tracy Ave. 

Local 746, Plainfield, N. J. — Presi- 
dent, Andrew Mingione, 82 Belmont 
Ave., North Plainfield, N. J. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 105, Spokane, Wash. — Secre- 
tary, George T. Davis, State Theatre 
Bldg., West 909 Sprague Ave., Spokane 

Wash. Phone: MAdison 4-1662. 

Local 134, Jamestown, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, W. W. Boerst, 403 Fenton Bldg. 
Secretary, George T. Butler, 403 Fenton 
Bldg. 

Local 423, Nampa, Idaho—Secretary, 
Louis J. Koutnik, P. O. Box 216. 

Local 498, Missow'a, Mont. — Secre- 
tary, Robert E. Johnson, 210 Western 
Bank Bldg. Phone: 9-3266. 

Local 566, Windsor, Ont., Canada — 
Secretary, E. J. W. Griffith, Jr., 739 B. 
University Ave., West Windsor, Ont., 
Canada. Phone: CL 6-6186. 





Local 579, Jackson, Miss.—Secretary, 
Wyatt Sharp, P. O. Box 4708. 

Local 620, Joplin, Mo. — Secretary, 
Paul E. Jensen, 1828 Harlem. Phone: 
MAyfair 4-1892. 





TO ALL CONNECTICUT LOCALS 


Greetings! In conformity with the 
agreement of the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Musicians, all State locals con- 
stituting the Connecticut Conference 
are hereby notified that the next meet- 
ing will be held at Tom’s Restaurant, 
282 South Colony Street, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, Sunday, March 30, 1958, 
at 11:00 A. M. 


Fraternally yours, 
Francis Fain, President, 
Local 285, New London. 
Joseph W. Cooke, Sec’y.-Treas., 
Local 432, Bristol. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCE 

The New England Conference is 
scheduled to be held on Sunday, April 
27, 1958, at “The Capri” at 110 Essex 
Street, in the City of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. Host local will be Local 372, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


(Signed) Andrew E. Thompson, 
Secretary of the Conference. 





PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 

Carroll, Richard, Hollywood, Calif., 
$45.00. 

Maurice Duke and Maurice Duke En- 
terprises, Hollywood, Calif., $1,742.35. 

Bel Waller Enterprise, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $673.51. 

Fisher Attractions, and Joseph Fisher, 
Wilmington, Del., $25.00. 

Brothers, Wallace, Cocoa, Fla., $300. 

Dupree, Norman, Key Colony Beach, 
Fla., $378.90. 

Town & Country Club, and Tony 
Falsetto, Donaldsonville, La., $528.00. 

Miller, Ben, Jr., Baltimore, Md., 


$100.00. 

Crossroads Restaurant, Bladensburg, 
Md., $10,802 

Macon, Harold, Colmar Manor, Md., 
$1,975.00. 


Rustic Cabin, Colmar Manor, Md., 
$1,975.00. 

Sabre Club, and James Farr, em- 
ployer, Jackson, Miss., $1,000.00. 

Royal Nevada Hotel, and Morey 
Friedman, employer, Las Vegas, Nev., 
$3,400.00 

Club Elgar, Newark, N. J., $108.00. 

Carteret Cocktail Lounge, Orange, 
N. J., $420.00. 

Londino’s Tavern, and Carmine Lon- 
dino, employer, Paterson, N. J., $305.00. 

Schantz, Mrs. Gertrude, Bronx, N. Y., 
$187.25. 

By-Line Room, Inc., and Mildred Ra- 
mashai, New York, N. Y., $1,347.00. 


Jones, Gerald, New York, N. Y., 
$155.80. 

Band Box, and Lou Noce, Rochester, 

Y., $939.00. 

Steinberg, Irving, Mansfield, Ohio, 
$1,500.00. 

Fireside Bar, Youngstown, Ohio, 
$23.00. 


Omar Supper Club, and Tom Hashem, 
Scranton, Pa., .00. 


Taylor, Tony, Washington, D. C., 
$125.00. 

Club Oasis, and Frank Evans, An- 
chorage, Alaska, $412.50. 

Flamingo Club, and Freddie W. Flem- 


ming, Fairbanks, Alaska, $3,920.20. 





DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399—James 
S. Garrett. 

Beaver Dam, Wis., Local 422—Carl- 
ton A. Patt, Eldora Seide Canniff. 

Belleville, Ilt., Local 29—Frank Kreit- 


ner. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84 — Jean V. 
Huston. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4— Willard 
Frankel, Russell C. Goldenbogen, Jo- 
seph E. O’Toole, Arthur Shepherd. 

Decatur, Ill., Local 89—Roy B. Pease, 
Floyd F. Hollar. 

Galveston, ‘Texas, Local 74—Richard 
Bovio. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Herschel 
B. Amick. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Paul Mc- 
Dowell. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Leslie F. 
Quandt. 
yf Lansing, Mich., Local 303—Clyde K. 

rant. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—James 
M. Petersen. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655 — Dominick 
Martoccio. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655 — Malcolm 
Mann, Howard C. Johnson, Joseph Was- 


serman. 

Morris, Ill., Local 323—John (Chivo) 
Marsaglia. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Wm. Mas- 
sey. 
Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Joe Kubat, 
Rudolph Seidl, Joy Fields, Joe Ryan, 
Fred Borghoff. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Lester Palmer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—John F. 
Toth, William L. Coutts, Albert C. 
Shoff, James Pupa, Sr. 

Portland, Maine, Local 364—William 
A. Freeman. 

Quincy, Ill., Local 265—Onalee Ma- 
lambri, Chilton Hayes, Jacob Keis, Lee 
Tucker. 

Salem, Ore., Local 315—Charles F. 
Pabst. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292 — Ed 
Grundstrom, Neil DeVaughn. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 2—Edwin H. 
Barklage, Rex Major, Jean J. Sarli, W. 
Houston Stovall. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Sydnety E. 
Cunnington, Theo. F. Sirba. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Arthur E. 

koog. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Ed- 
ward A. Doty, Moses Keau, Will Au- 
brey, Ceasar Addimando. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149— 
Wm. Haist. 

Uniontown, Pa., 
Paxson. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—James 
A. Watzman. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Local 142—Mrs. 
Eva Bennett, Philip Colosimo. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140 — Mi- 
chael Richter. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Harold 
A. Reynolds. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Israel 
Torgman, Frederick W. Schalscha, Ad- 
rian Schubert, Domenico Sileo, Walter 
S. Page, Sam Persoff, Simon Richt, 
David Robinson, Harry Rosenthal, Paul 
Thomas Mertins, Catherine Norfleet, 
James D. Hendrickson, Ernest A. Henry, 
William Johnston, Raymond E. Jonap, 
Horace C. Krause, Robert Kurka, Ar- 
thur Ganzfried, Arthur N. Green, Otto 
Hebel, Gaetano Carione, Vincenzo Cic- 
cia, Hendrik De Vries, Howard Arkis, 
John Palmieri, Martin Rauch, L. C. 
Smith, Harold Lorenzo Tyson, Ernest 
S. Watson. 


Local 596—Joseph I. 





SYMPHONIC FEATURES 


Verdi’s Requiem has been per- 
formed by two outstanding orches- 
tras since the first of the year. The 
Brooklyn Philharmonia gave it on 
February 8 and the Detroit Sym- 
phony on March 13 and 14. The 
former orchestra was conducted 
by Siegfried Landau and aug- 
mented by the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monia, and the latter orchestra 
had Paul Paray on the podium and 
the Rackham Symphony Choir as 
assistant ensemble. The Requiem 
will also be heard on April 3, 4, 
and 8 when it will be presented by 
the Chicago Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner and on April 18 when it is 
given by the Portland (Oregon) 
Symphony under Theodore Bloom- 
field . . . Berlioz’ Requiem will be 
given by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony on April 2, 3 and 4. 
Antal Dorati, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, has sched- 
uled Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
for the April 11 concert. The 
Macalester College Choir will take 
part . . . April 8 will see a per- 
formance of Carl Orff’s Carmina 
Burana by the New Orleans Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Alex- 
ander Hilsberg . . . The Tulane 
University chorus will take part, 
as well as soloists Irene Jordan 
and Morley Meredith . . . Vera Zo- 
rina and Martial Singher will be 
soloists in Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bucher with the Hartford 
Symphony, April 16. 


SOLOISTS 


Violinist Werner Lywen and 
tympanist Fred Begun will be solo- 
ists with the National Symphony 
Orchestra at its March 25 and 26 
concerts . . . Rudolf Firkusny will 
be the assisting artist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra at its concerts 
on March 27 and 29... Vera 
Franceschi will be piano soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony on 
March 28 and 29... Norman 
Paulu, concertmaster of the Okla- 
homa City Symphony, was soloist 
with that orchestra February 25, 
performing Tchaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto . . . Simon Sargon, pian- 
ist, Florica Remetier, violinist, and 
Mary Fraley Johnson, cellist. 
played Beethoven’s Concerto for 
Piano, Violin, Cello and Orchestra 
in C major, at the February 27 
concert of the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra of Boston. Paul Cher- 
kassky conducted . On March 
18 Carroll Glenn and Eugene List 
will be husband and wife artists 
with the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation in the playing of Viotti’s 
Double Concerto in A . . . Gabriel 
Banat will be violin soloist with 
the Colorado Springs Symphony 
March 27. 
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Where they 


are playing 


(Continued from page seven) 


Wellington Schiller, piano; Hilton 
Brockman, trumpet; and _ Al 
Simms, bass. 


SOUTH 

Raymond Lassonde (organ and 
piano) is appearing at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., for an 
indefinite time. 

The Arturo Quartet is working 
at Logun’s Lobster House in Key 
West, Fla. . The Sandpipers 
(Gene Hoover, bass and vocals; 
Bill Graham, accordion, piano and 
vocals; and Joe Salvi, fiddle, 
drums and vocals) entertain at the 
Bahia Mar. Yacht Club in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Martha Lynn and Linda Bran- 
nen are the star attractions on the 
Louisiana Hayride, country and 
western live radio show originat- 
ing from the Municipal Auditori- 
um over station KWKH in Shreve- 
port, La. 

Dell Woods, Marty Robbins, 
George D. Hayes and the Wilburn 
Brothers are currently featured on 
the Grand Ole Opry Show from 
the Ryman Auditorium every Sat- 
urday night on WSM radio and 
television station in Nashville, 
Tenn. ... The Don Glasser Or- 
chestra opens at the Peabody Hotel 
in Memphis, Tenn., on March 10 
for three weeks. He moves his 
group to the Vogue Ballroom in 
Chicago, Ill., on April 4 for an 
indefinite period. 


WEST 

Shep Fields and his Orchestra 
remain at the Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel in Houston, Texas, until the 
end of April. 

The Sammy Colon Trio (Sammy 
Colon on piano and vocals, John 
Hubby on bass, and Mickey Mc- 
Pherson on drums) is in its third 
year of playing six nights a week 
at Floyd’s Resturant in downtown 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The Sparks, formerly known as 
“The Three Sparks,” are in their 
fifth month at the Hacienda in Las 
Vegas, Nev. Norman Prentice has 
replaced Buck Monari, who had 
been with the group since its ori- 
gin in November of 1955. 

The Tin Angel in San Francisco, 
Calif... reopened in March, after 
being closed for two months, with 
the Marty Marsala Jazz Band again 
on stage. The group, originally 
a two-week replacement unit, be- 
gan its run on July 15, 1957... 
Pete Daily and his Chicagoans 
are currently at San Francisco’s Al- 
pine Club . . . Dusty Dale on bass 
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and vocals is featured with Mike 
O. Hern and his Key Men Western 
Trio, performing every Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday at Dukes and 
Larry’s Night Club in San Fran- 
cisco ... Pianist Betty Wooldridge 
returned to Mike Lymans in Holly- 
wood, Calif., the end of February 
for a stay . . . Sal Carson and his 
“Dance for Joy” Band are being 
held over at the new El Mira- 
dor Hotel in Sacramento, Calif., 
through May. 


CANADA 


Jazz concerts, again an integral 
part of the Stratford, Ont., Music 
Festival, will present in its four- 
week season, July 22 to August 16, 
Wilbur de Paris, Errol Garner, 
Carmen McRae, Billy Taylor, Ca- 
nadian-born Moe Koffman, and 
other top performers. All programs 
will be given in the air-conditioned 
Avon Theatre instead of the Con- 
cert Hall as in previous years. 

At the festival in Vancouver, 
B. C., this summer, jazz by Oscar 
Peterson, Dizzy Gillespie and Jack 
Teagarden will be featured. 


ALL OVER 

The Dave Brubeck Quartet, fea- 
turing Paul Desmond, opened its 
twelve-week world tour at the 
Royal Festival Hall in London on 
February 8 to be followed by other 
cities in Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
Poland, India and the Near East. 

Lionel Hampton and his Band 
are doing a five-month goodwill 
tour abroad which will include 
several hundred concerts in more 
than ninety cities. In March he 
will appear at Ghana to introduce 
his symphonic suite, 21 Ghana 
Salute. He will also play free con- 
certs at U. S. armed forces bases 
and will wind up his tour in Israel 
as soloist with the Israel Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Jazz impresario Norman Granz 
will sponsor a European concert 
tour by the Duke Ellington Or- 
chestra which will run eight weeks 
starting in the spring. In addition 
Granz has scheduled a month’s 
tour in twenty-two cities for Ella 
Fitzgerald and the Oscar Peterson 
Quartet beginning in Paris on 
April 10. On May 2 Jazz at the 
Philharmonic will kick off its six 
weeks’ European tour in London. 
The partial list of personnel thus 
far includes Stan Getz, Sonny Stitt, 
Coleman Hawkins, Roy Eldridge 
and Dizzy Gillespie. Granz is also 
setting Benny Goodman’s tour on 
the continent this fall. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The High School of Music and Art, 
Convent Avenue at 135th Street, New 
York 31, N. Y., is making a survey of 
its graduates who are professional mvu- 
sicians. Alumni are requested to write 
the school giving their name and ad- 
dress and listing their musical achieve- 
ments. . 
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PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world’s most up to date piano meth- 
ods; the Robert Whitford Classic Piano 
Method, Modern Piano Method, Keyboard 
Technic Course, Piano Pedaling Course, 
Music Interpretation Course, etc. See these 
great methods at your Music Store now. 
Write for a FREE copy of PIANO TEACH- 
ING TODAY. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. M, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
FREE: Jaffrey’s instruction sheet, “How to 

Adjust and Break-in Single Reeds” 
with purchase of DUTCH-RUSH, the best 
abrasive for scraping reeds; Silver-Rush (after 
scraping), a new product—a burnishing agent— 
making reeds resistant to eee ow 
ing 1 pores, improving ft tone-quality; 
more playing pleasure. Latohctine Assort- 
ments. Either item One Dollar (currency). 

REED’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
(Ontario County) Fi N. Y. 
Dealers please apply for wholesale rates. 

















GIVE GLADLY THE UNITED WAY 
THROUGH YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 
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¥% The Beaux Arts Trio has com- 
missioned Roy Harris to write a 
Triple Concerto for trio and or- 
chestra. The work will receive its 
world premiere performed by this 
trio in 1959. 


% A Bach-Beethoven-Brahms So- 
nata Cycle is being presented in 
three concerts in Philadelphia— 
March 12, April 16 and May 7— 
by Toshiya Eto, Japanese instru- 
mentalist. 


% Richard Strauss’ Ariadne on 
Naxos will be given three perform- 
ances in the Juilliard Concert Hall, 
New York City, March 21, 22 and 
23. All three performances will be 
for the benefit of the School’s Stu- 
dent Aid-Scholarship Fund, with 
minimum donations, $2.00 per 
ticket. 


¥% Our trumpet columnist, Daniel 
Tetzlaff, sends out an appeal (via 
Fanfare, organ of Local 73, Min- 
neapolis) for stringed instruments 
for the schools of that city. His 
letter reads in part, “The Minne- 
apolis public school music depart- 
ment is interested in developing a 
greater interest in the string in- 
struments among children in ele- 
| mentary schools. We all know 
people who have fiddles gathering 
‘dust up in the attic or in the back 
of some closet. In our schools 
some kid is just itching to have his 
chance at music. We could give it 
to him, if we had that violin. Re- 
member, we can’t live up to the 





slogan, ‘Help Keep Music Alive,’ 


with a dead fiddle!” Mr. Tetzlaff 
asks that a postcard (or better yet, 
a fiddle), be sent to him at Music 
Department, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, or to his home address: 
519 West 27th Street, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 


% Los Angeles’ fourth annual 
Business and Industry Choral Fes- 
tival was held March | in the audi- 
torium of East Los Angeles Junior 
College. Nine choruses represent- 
ing ten firms, plus the Los Angeles 
Civic Concert Orchestra, took part. 
Arthur Babich directed the forty- 
four-piece professional Civic Con- 
cert Orchestra. 


% Pianist Leonard Pennario has 
just left for Europe for his first 
tour there since 1952. He will ap- 
pear with the London Philhar- 
monic on March 7 and at Wig- 
more Hall in recital on March 29. 
On March 17 he will present a 
concert in Amsterdam. 


% The duo-piano team, Arthur 
Gold and Robert Fizdale, will per- 
form at the Aix-en-Provence Festi- 
val in July in a program paying 
homage to French music. 


% The School of Music of the 
University of Southern California 
will present a cycle of the most 
significant late operas by Giu- 
seppe Verdi, extending over five 
years and culminating in a Verdi 
Festival in 1963, the 150th anni- 





versary of the composer’s birth. 
All works—including Otello, Fal- 
staff, Macbeth, Simon Boccanegra, 
Aida and La Forza del Destino— 
will be done in English. 

The first opera to be presented 
in the series will be Don Carlos. 
This will be staged and conducted 
by Walter Ducloux, chairman of 
the Southern California Opera De- 
partment, May 2, its first perform- 
ance on the West Coast. 


% The American Concert Choir 
and the American Concert Or- 
chestra, under the direction of 
Margaret Hillis, presented a con- 
cert at Town Hall in New York 
City on February 19. Works by 
Purcell, Erich Itor Kahn and Igor 
Stravinsky formed the program. 
A rousing ovation was given to 
Miss Hillis and the musicians un- 
der her baton. 


¥% We get news from Local 135, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, that the 
Ringgold Band of that city will 
observe its 106th anniversary with 
a concert at the Rajah Theatre. 
Rodney W. Orth, a member of 
Local 135, will be the featured 
soloist. 

During the year 1957 the Ring- 
gold Band enjoyed a successful 
year by playing a total of thirty- 
four engagements. Already this 
year (February 1) the band has 
booked twenty-four engagements. 
Good going, boys! 

(Continued on the opposite page) 
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MRS. RENATA REINHART 


Mrs. Renata Caroline Reinhart, 

a life member of Local 553, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, Canada—she 
had joined it in 1914 when she 
came to Canada—passed away on 
January 22. She was seventy years 
old. 
’ Her mother taught all the chil- 
dren—there were twelve girls and 
two boys in the family—to play 
on four different string instru- 
ments. 

As a young woman she was a 
member of the Fox Sisters Orches- 
tra. After that followed seven con- 
secutive seasons with a Ladies’ 
Spanish Orchestra, then a tour 
with a women’s sextet. She was a 





charter member of the Saskatoon 


OSING CHO 


(Continued from page thirty-two) 


Symphony Orchestra and leader of 
its cello section. 


WALTER H. PUGH 


Walter H. Pugh, a member of 
Local 135, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
passed away on December 4, 1957, 
at the age of sixty-seven. 

An outstanding violinist, he 
gave his first solo performance 
with the Pottsville Symphony Or- 
chestra at the age of nine. He 
came to Reading in the mid-1920’s, 
playing with the pit orchestras of 
the Colonial, Astor and Rajah 
theaters. He was also an organizer 
and first violinist with the Reider 
String Quartet. 


Mr. Pugh resigned his position 





as concertmaster of the Reading 
Symphony Orchestra over a year 
ago because of ill health. He had 
been affiliated with the orchestra 
for twenty-eight years. 


DOUGLAS K. FICKLING 

Douglas K. Fickling, treasurer 
of Local 710, Washington, D. C., 
passed away recently at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

A native of Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Fickling attended the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. He was 
for a time director and pianist for 
the “Dixie Harmonies,” a quartet 
that performed on local radio sta- 
tions for many years. He had been 
organist at the Calvary Episcopal 
Church for thirty-six years. 
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¥% Prof, Cavaliere-Loreto Marsella, 
who is the founder and director 
of the Verdi Band, Inc., and who 
for the past sixty-three years has 
spent his life as a teacher, or- 
ganizer, director and composer of 
music in America, has written to 
the Congress of the United States, 
with the plea that our country be 
properly represented at the 1958 
World Fair in Brussels. “Every 
country,” he writes, “will send the 
best of their creations in every 
field . . . Millions of people from 
all parts of the world will be visit- 
ing Belgium . . . All the nations 
of the world will be looking to 
what America will do. We must 
stand invulnerable and strong in 
every field . . . Yet here in America 
bills have been shelved, bills for 
the appropriation of funds for the 
advancement of our own musical 
organizations It is a vital 
necessity for. the government to 
appropriate funds.” 

This and much more he writes, 
in an eloquent appeal. It would be 
good if others followed his ex- 
ample. 





Edovard Nies-Berger 


% March 14, 15 and 16 are the 
dates on which the First Congre- 
gational Church of Los Angeles 
presents its twenty-fourth Annual 
Bach Festival. Edouard Nies-Ber- 
ger, its musical director, played 
the traditional organ recital on 
March 14, assisted by, the Chancel 
Singers. Choruses and orchestras 
of the Los Angeles City Schools 
were featured on March 15. On 
March 16, the St. John’s Passion 
(unabridged) will be given, with 
the Cathedral Choir, soloists, 
chamber orchestra. Mr. Nies-Ber- 
ger will conduct. 


% Music lovers from all over 
Southern California will gather at 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel, San 
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Bernardino, March 21 for a gala 
banquet in honor of the thirty-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of f 


Redlands Bow! where an estimated 
1,383,200 persons have heard fine 
music since 1923. Proceeds from 
the dinner will be used to help 
estabiish a permanent Redlands 
Bowl Festival Orchestra. This will 
perform at thirteen of the nineteen 
concerts, ballets and operas sched- 
uled for the coming summer sea- 
son. Harry Farbman is the Bowl’s 
musical director. 


% Twenty composers of Los Ange- 
les have formed the Bohemian 
Composers Group, its aims, to help 
solve the many problems confront- 
ing the serious composer today 
and to find means for new music 
to be heard more frequeritly. The 
composer members are: Haakon 
Bergh, Zarh Bickford, Otto Bostel- 
mann, Stanley Bridges, Rayner 
Brown, Arthur Carr, Henry Leland 
Clarke. Dezso Delmar, Anthony 
Galla-Rini, Russell E. Garcia, El- 
liot Griffis, Charles Haubiel, Frank 
Allen Hubbell, Vernon Leftwich, 
Lowndes Maury, Charles Maxwell, 
Josef B. Piastro, William Schmidt, 
Bert Shefter, Allan A. Stevenson. 


Their first step has been to issue |} 


a catalog of their orchestral and 
choral works, which they have sent 
to conductors, orchestras, 
publishers and all others who form 
the link between the composer and 
the public. 


% The nineteenth annual WNYC 


Festival of American Music came |” 


to an end February 22 after ten 
days of music, in which seventy 
premieres of works by American 


composers were offered in one | 


hundred special programs. 


% Roman Totenberg, violinist, is | 


giving concerts in Poland during 
the current month. 


% The Oratorio Society of New 
York is preparing Haydn’s Lord 
Nelson Mass for presentation May 
15, at St. Thomas Church in that 
city. The Amherst Glee Club will 
participate. E. Power Biggs will 
play Poulenc’s Concerto for Organ. 
Strings and Timpani. 


% When the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors gave its second concert of 
the season on December 22 the 
program was a memorial tribute 
to the association’s founder, Henry 
Hadley. A twelve minute speech 
was given by Theodore F. Fitch, 
followed by the playing of Had: 
ley’s Elegie for cello and piano by 
Benar Heifetz and Kenneth New- 


burn. 
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} RUBBER STAMPS for... 3 
Arrangers & Music Copyists 


Save time and add to the appearance of 
> your work, with individual vulcanized rub- 
ber stamps. Print the Name of the Instru- 
} ment, Tempo, Expression Marks, Bass and 
Treble Clefs, etc. Unlimited selection, 
various sizes, at low “Stock Stamp” prices. 
} Buy what you want—one, a dozen, or a 
hundred different, and be convinced. Price 
list free. This is a MUST. 


; EVANS BROWN 
1408 Spruce Street Philadelphia (2), Pa. 
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ressed, $5.00. Tuxedo Shirts, $2.00. Ties, 
ashes, blue-blacks, used, $1.00. LOOK, 25 
white double breasted coats, like new, $50.00, 
sizes 36 to 46, ain. Genuine Oshkosh 
Trunk, $60.00, cost .00 
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ATTENTION 
STRING 
BASSMEN 


Now for the first time, true and 
powerful bass amplification through 
any good amp by using steel strings 
and the new L & K magnetic bass 
pickup which simply clamps to the 
end of your fingerboard. 


Price: Pickup $49.50 


Flat Wound Chrome Stainless 


ee 


Steel strings when ordering direct 
from L & K 


Will not tarnish your fingers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send check or money order direct to 


1008 15th S?., Denver 2, Colorado 
Not available for 5 (five) string bass 


9 d or your money back 
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The chamber ensemble has been a sustaining 
force in music from early times. Chamber music 
has that rare quality of being able te delight as 
well as instruct. It is delightful because the most 
penetrating thoughts and experiences of master 
composers have been couched in its idiom down 
through the ages. In this sense it embodies the 
best we know in the expression of musical 
aesthetics and metaphysics. Chamber music has 
long been a moral and social force because it 
has given amateur and professional musicians 
an opportunity for intimate association in per- 
forming inspired works. It is quite possible that 
music might never have reached the prominent 
cultural position it now occupies had it not been 
for the influence of chamber music. 





—Leroy Robertson 


Adult education courses in music are be- 
coming the order of the day in many towns 
ali over the United States. They are being 
paid for by the respective boards of education 
—adult education branch—in these communi- 
ties. As a case in point, take the Great Neck 
(Long Island, New York) 3,000 “night stu- 
dents,” 175 of whom have enrolled for a 
course in chamber music. The Claremont 
String Quartet from the University of Dela- 
ware is the group giving the course. On 
alternate Mondays, the four member-teachers 

-Marc Gottlieb, Vladimir Weisman, Irving 
Klein and William Schoen—play music and 
lecture. On the other Mondays they tutor 
eight different quartets, made up of house- 
wives, business men, lawyers and doctors. All 
of these have taken up this quartet playing 
as a hobby. 

It was Mrs. Leonard Rose, wife of the well- 
known cellist, who first thought up this course, 
this when she was a member of the school 
district citizens committee on adult education. 
“The idea,” she explains, “was two-fold: to 
have experts help chamber music listeners 
understand the compositions of Bach and 
Beethoven and other of the ‘greats’ and also 
to have them instruct amateur instrumentalists 
in playing the music.” Mrs. Rose discussed 
the idea with Dr. David Rauch and between 
them they struck on the scheme of having a 
chamber music quartet handle both phases of 
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the program. The Claremont String Quartet 
seemed the ideal one for the purpose. They 
explained their plan to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Education and the school 
board, and it was speedily endorsed. 

The program, now in its second year, and 
well over its experimental period, has been 
copied by school systems all over the country. 
As Mrs. Rose puts it, “Musical motifs by Bach 
and Beethoven no longer perplex Great Neck 
residents. The much used hi-fi’s have been 
stowed away in the attic. Anyone who enjoys 
chamber music in Great Neck attends Monday 
night classes at the high school.” 

In a future issue we shall have more to say 
about these adult education groups. Any com- 


munities having such groups supported wholly 
or in part by the Adult Education Program 
are invited to send in a description of its 
workings. 


In the second of its series of concerts this 
season, on February 10, the St. Louis String 
Ensemble presented a program including 
works by Johann Christian Bach, Lekeu, Ire- 
land, Tansman and Tchaikovsky, many of 
which have been seldom heard in concert halls. 
In the Lekeu Adagio—Guillaume Lekeu died 
in 1894 a day after his twenty-fourth birthday 
leaving a number of unfinished works—solo- 
ists Jean Rayburn, violin, Helen Stalmann, 
viola, and Rosemarie Niederkorn, cello, were, 
according to newspaper reports, “outstanding 
in a work that required, and received, the 
utmost in control to bring out its elegiac 
character.” 

Russell Gerhart is the conductor of this 
Ensemble. 


A correspondent living in Houston, Texas, 
tells us that there are four chamber music 
groups in that city, composed all of them of 
resident artists. And they all play to capacity 
houses! The Lyric Art Quintet, for instance. 
does a series of concerts at Rice Institute. 
Its members, Fredell Lack Eichhorn, violin. 
George Bennett, violin, Wayne Crouse, viola. 
and Marion Davies Bottler, cello, combined 
with the Music Guild Quartet — Raphael 
Fliegel, violin, Max Winder, violin, Maurice 
Bonney, viola and Lucien De Groote, cello— 
in a concert early this year to play the 
Mendelssohn Octet in E flat Major, the Shosta- 
kovich “Two Pieces for String Octet,” and 
the Enesco Octet in C Major. 

This concert, and five others this season, 
were presented in the Jewish Community 
Center. Albert Hirsh, concert pianist, now a 
resident of Houston, is a frequent artist on 
this series, as well as Marion Davies Bottler 





Claremont Quartet: Marc Gottlieb, violin; Viadimir Weisman, violin; Irving Klein, cello; William Schoen, viola. 
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and Fredell Lack Eichhorn. Houston’s J. S. 
Bach Society, moreover, performs three All- 
Bach concerts a season at the Unitarian 
Church. The music ranges from Cantatas and 
Brandenberg Concertos to solo suites and 
sonatas. At its February 2 concert the par- 
ticipants were Nancy Heaton Simon, violin; 
George Bennett, violin; Bernhard Gold- 
schmidt, violin; Wayne Crouse, viola; Marion 
Davies Bottler, cello; Fredell Lack Eichhorn, 
violin; David Colvig, flute; Albert Hirsh, 
piano; and, as guest artist, Jack H. Osse- 
waarde, organist. 





The Chattanooga Symphony’s “Music in the 
Round,” a series of three concerts featuring 
works of Mozart, Beethoven and contempo- 
rary composers, has two concerts still to go. 
The one on March 21 will include works by 
Béla Barték and Ben Weber; the one on May 
3. works by Aaron Copland and Walter Piston. 
Participating artists are Julius Hegyi, violin; 
Thomas Beck, viola; Martha McCrory, cello; 
Jay Craven, clarinet; and Charlotte Hegyi, 
piano. 





The Denver Symphony Guild sponsors an- 
nually a series of four chamber music concerts 
featuring the Denver Symphony String Quar- 
tet. 





The recently organized Westwood Musical 
Artists, consisting of Louis Kaufman, violin- 
ist; Louis Kievman, violist; George Neikrug, 
cellist; and Emanuel Bay, pianist, all members 
of Local 802, New York, have been holding a 
series of concerts called “Three Evenings With 
Great Composers.” These evenings are de- 
voted to rarely heard works of Mozart. Schu- 
bert and Brahms. The remaining concert is 


to be given April 13. 





The Little Symphony of San Francisco, a 
group of thirty musicians under the direction 
of Gregory Millar, presented a concert at the 
Veterans’ Auditorium in San Francisco on 
February 4. Guest artists were Detlev Ols- 
hausen, violist; Roslyn Frantz, pianist; Frea- 
lon Bibbins, clarinettist; and Roslyn Frantz, 
pianist. The choir of St. Luke’s Church also 
took part. At the concert February 14, the 
music from Handel’s opera, The Faithful 
Shepherd, was presented in its original form. 





The Eastman School of Music String Quar- 
tet appeared at the opening concert, Febru- 
ary 16, of the Music Teachers National Con- 
ference East Central Division Convention, held 
at Minneapolis. 





On January 24 Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York, opened its fifth annual 
series of chamber music concerts. For a while 
it was thought the concerts would have to be 
abandoned, because of lack of public support. 
But after a campaign had been carried for- 
ward (started by Robert Ransom, a New York 
lawyer) the series was again put on a sound 
financial footing. New works this year have 
been contributed by Wallingford Riegger., 
Alex Wilder and Ezra Laderman. The third 


of the series will be given on March 17. 


The Roth Quartet gave two concerts in Salt 
Lake City on January 20 and 21 as part of 
the University of Utah’s Tenth Annual Cham- 
ber Music Festival. Works by Mozart, De- 
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Members of the Roth String Quartet: Feri Roth, Thomas Marrocco, Laorent Halleux and Cesare Pascarella. 


bussy, Brahms, Schubert and Vernon Duke 
(C Major Quartet) were played. Both con- 
certs were played to capacity audiences. 

The members of the quartet are Feri Roth, 
Thomas Marrocco, Laurent Halleux and 
Cesare Pascarella. 





A contest for a chamber work by a Minne- 
sota composer has been instituted this year as 
part of the centennial celebration of that state. 





The DiJanni Symphonette, a group of musi- 
cians from the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
made its debut February 2 at the Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, high school. Raymond 
Gniewek, newly appointed concertmaster of 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and John 
DiJanni, solo violist at the Metropolitan as 
well as regular conductor of the symphonette, 
were soloists in the opening number, Mozart’s 
Concertante for Violin and Viola. Walter 
Hagen conducted this work. 





At the final concert of the chamber music 
series at the Paterson Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. 
chamber music series, March 19, the Musart 
Quartet of New York will offer a program of 
Mozart and Beethoven quartets. Isadore Free- 
man, pianist, will join in the performance of 
the Schumann Piano Quintet. The Musart 
Quartet consists of Karl Kraeuter, first violin; 
Eugenie Dengel, second violin; Renee Galimir 
Hertig, viola; and Gerald Maas, cello. 





“Musica Viva,” a chamber group of New 
York City, directed by James Bolle, will pre- 
sent at Kaufmann Concert Hall, on March 26, 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo in concert form, using 
early instruments. Soloists will be Bethany 
Beardslee, Cynthia Lee, Bob White, Jerold 
Syne’and Robert Peterson. 

With this concert, the group will have pre- 
sented five concerts this season. 





March 7 was the date of the fourth and final 
concert of the series put on by the Denver 
Chamber Music Society in this, its fourth 
season. Works by Haydn, Prokofiev, and 
Schubert were played. Besides the members 
of the quartet—Harold Wippler, and Irene 
Abosch, violins; Sally Burnau, viola; and 


Fred C. Hoeppner, cello—the assisting artists 
were Paul Hockstad, flute; Richard Joiner, 
clarinet; Gunter Jacobius, bassoon; Kathleen 
Joiner, piano; David Abosch, oboe; John van 
Buskirk, double bass; and Max Lanner, piano. 





On February 2, the Museum of the City of 
New York presented the New School Recorder 
Ensemble, with Doris Kane, soprano; Vally 
Gara, viola da gamba; Claudia Lyon, re- 
corder; and Reba Paeff Mirsky, harpsichord. 
Works by Bach, Gluck, Handel, Pepusch, Fux 


and Handel were included on the program. 





The University of Illinois Walden Quartet 
gave premiere performance to a newly ‘com- 
posed string quartet by Gordon Binkerd on 
February 12. Prof. Binkerd, who teaches 
theory and composition in the School of 
Music, has been on the faculty since 1949. 

Members of the Walden Quartet are Homer 
Schmitt and Bernard Goodman, violins; John 
Garvey, viola; and Robert Swenson, cello. All 
are full-time faculty members of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Music. 





Barnard College, New York, is presenting 
a series of programs, “Music for an Hour.” 
at the college this year, its aim to provide an 
opportunity for music majors to perform in 
concert for the diversion of the entire Bar- 
nard community. 

On February 20 the program included Mo- 
zart’s Trio No. 7,K.498; Scarlatti’s Quartet 
in F Major for Two Violins or Flutes and 
Piccolo; and Beethoven’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 96. The Mozart Trio was 
played by Francis Fortier, violin; Judy Hamil- 
ton, viola, and Sue Fremon, piano. Members 
of the Quartet are flutists Andrew Alpern, 
W. Lawrence Parker and Steven Paul. Louise 
Glickler played the continuo. 





In the article on the Eastman Wind Ensem- 
ble, which appeared on page forty of the Jan- 
uary, 1958, issue of the /nternational Musician 
an inaccuracy occurred in the listing of instru- 
ments. One of the most important basic in- 
struments was omitted, namely the B-flat con- 
trabass clarinet. This was added to the instru- 
mentation during the past four years. 
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remiere of The Witch, an opera by Lee 
Hoiby, is announced for June 20 at the 
“Festival of Two Worlds,” in Spoleto, Italy, 
by Thomas Schippers, musical director of the 
festival. Patricia Neway will create the title 
role. Commissioned by the Curtis Institute, 
The Witch was composed during 1954 and 
1955 in Rowe, a small Massachusetts town 
on the Mohawk Trail . . . When Ariadne auf 
Naxos by Strauss was performed by the Opera 
Society of Washington, D. C., on February 
6, 7, and 9, Lisa Della Casa sang the title 
role and William McGrath, tenor, sang op- 
posite her. The National Symphony Orches- 
tra was conducted by Paul Callaway . . . The 
Wagner Opera Company of New York will 
go on a three-week Spring tour April, 1958, 
in the Southeastern states section. The gen- 
eral manager is Felix W. Salmaggi . . . The 
Nashville (Tennessee) Symphony will present 
Tosca in concert performance on April 15 
. . . On April 28 the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Symphony will present La Traviata . . . Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris will be the offering of 
the Little Orchestra Society of New York at 
its March 25 concert . . . The Austin Sym- 
phony under Ezra Rachlin will present a con- 
cert version of Gounod’s Faust. 


During the past year the Honolulu 
HAWAII Symphony presented a total of 

forty-five concerts. The twelve sub- 
scription concerts featured mainland guest 
artists. In addition there were fourteen special 
concerts designed to bring the symphony to 
the people of the Islands through related 
community activities. Youth Concerts had a 
total audience of 15,000 children and tours of 
the Islands by the Honolulu Little Symphony 
were undertaken. All concerts were directed 
by George Barati, regular conductor of the 
orchestra. 


April 19 is the date of the 
last of the series of televized 
Young People’s Concerts 
which the New York Philharmonic is present- 
ing this season. At least twenty-eight sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the United States 
and Canada are stimulating local participa- 
tion in these telecasts through school systems, 
music education associations and private 
teachers. In a number of instances audiences 
have been organized to see and hear this first 
series of such programs to be offered on net- 
work television (CBS-TV) for young people 
in this country. Minas Christian, conductor 
of the. Evansville (Indiana) Philharmonic, 
expresses the opinion of all when he writes, 
“I consider these programs to be valuable 
extensions of the educational work carried on 
in the schools of Evansville and Vanderburgh 
County in cooperation with the Evansville 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Such telecasts will 
bring fine music into the homes of young 
people whom we are unable to reach because 
of the present limitations in our performance 
schedules.” . . .,A first for Connecticut tele- 
vision as well as for the Hartford Symphony 
occurred January 12 when the orchestra was 
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televised in full dress rehearsal. For an hour 
and a quarter Fritz Mahler led the seventy- 
piece orchestra while television viewers looked 
in on the complexities of a rehearsal. Per- 
mission for the telecast came through Local 
400, Hartford. 


The Lawrence County (Pennsylvania) 
NEW Symphony had its debut performance 

February 16 in New Castle. Its direc- 
tor is Alvin Myerovich of Youngstown, Ohio. 
. .. An orchestra, led by Frank Dooley is in 
the making in West Palm Beach, Florida . . . 
Four concerts by the St. Louis Symphony in 
mid-February were of the “pop” variety. 
Arthur Fiedler guest conducted them in the 
Khorossan Room of the Chase Hotel and a 
spirit of informality was encouraged by letting 
the guests dine as they listened. 


On February 17 the Detroit Sym- 
phony concluded a three-week tour 
during which it flew by chartered 
planes for the first time in its history. The 
flights were to and from Florida and Georgia. 
The orchestra was conveyed by bus to dates 
within these two states . . . The North Caro- 
lina Symphony is touring as usual from the 
end of January to the end of March. That is, 
twenty-four of its members are giving the first 
sixty-eight of the season’s concerts. Then on 
April 14, the full symphony of sixty musi- 
cians will set off for thirty-nine more con- 
certs. Benjamin Swalin is the conductor of all 
the concerts . . . The Czech Philharmonic, 
Karel Ancerl conducting, presented a con- 
cert in Newark, New Jersey, on March 13, 
under the auspices of the Griffith Music 
Foundation . . . The Onondaga (New York) 
Symphony will make a short New England 
tour in April. In that month the Virginia 
Symphony will be touring northern New York 
and western Ohio.- William Haaker is the 
conductor of both orchestras, and will be kept 
busy shuttling back and forth between them. 
. . . The Vancouver Symphony set out on a 
British Columbia tour March 1. The seventy- 
five member orchestra goes by plane because 
winter road conditions bar their approach- 
ing remote towns by bus. The tour, which 
will bring the orchestra to about 60,000 
British Columbians who never before heard 
it “live,” will end May 1 . . . An eight-week 
tour (ANTA projected) of the New York Phil- 
harmonic will open in Panama City April 29 
and end June 22 after it visits most of the 
Latin American countries. 


; Paul Kletzki, Polish-born 
CONDUCTORS conductor, has been named 

music director of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra for the 1958-59 season. 
He succeeds Walter Hendl, whose resignation 
will take effect in March . . . Leon Barzin, 
conductor for twenty-seven years of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, has resigned 
from this post. He has also resigned from his 
post as conductor of the New York City Bal- 
let. In July he plans to leave for Europe with 
his wife, thereafter making his home in Paris. 


TOURS 


... For the 1958-59 season, the New York 
Philharmonic will have four guest conduc. 
tors: Dimitri Mitropoulos, Sir John Barbi- 
rolli, Herbert von Karajan and Thomas Schip. 
pers. Leonard Bernstein has been appointed 


the orchestra’s musical director . . . George 
Schick has been appointed director of the 
opera workshop of Queens College . . . Walter 
Hendl guest conducted the Chicago Symphony 
in its performance in Milwaukee February 17. 
. . » Jacques Singer was guest conductor with 
the Havana Philharmonic January 26 and 
with the Rochester Philharmonic February 
27 ... . Julius Rudel, general director of the 
New York City Center Opera Company, has 
been appointed musical director of the Chau- 
tauqua Opera Association. He will conduct 
three of the six operas scheduled for Chau- 
tauqua’s eighty-fifth season which will open 
June 29. Alfredo Valenti, for many years di- 
rector of the Chautauqua Opera Association, 
will continue through this season as artistic di- 
rector of the troupe . . . Ezra Rachlin has been 
engaged for the 1958-59 season, his tenth, with 
the Austin (Texas) Symphony . . . Howard 
Mitchell will be guest conductor of the Miami 
(Florida) Symphony April 13 and 14. The 
orchestra’s regular conductor is John Bitter. 
Franco Autori, associate conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, was on the podium 
for that orchestra’s February 22 concert. The 
program included Vittorio Giannini’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, and MacDowell’s Piano Con- 
certo. For the latter work, the soloist was 
Claudette Sorel . . . Franz Allers conducted 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a program, 
“Music of the Theatre,” February 23 at the 
orchestra’s second Pension Concert of the 
season. 


Prokofiev’s Piano Concerto for 
PREMIERE Left Hand will receive its pre- 

miere at the March 31 concert 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Rudolf Serkin will be the 
soloist . . . The world premiere of Carmen 
Dragon’s Santa Fe Suite was the event of the 
February 8 Pops concert of the National Sym- 
phony in Constitution Hall . . . Alacran by 
Oflando Otey, a member of Local 77, Phila- 
delphia, had its premiere December 3, 1957, 
when it was played by the Lancaster Sym- 
phony, Louis Vyner conducting . . . Symphony 
No. 1 by George Rochberg will be performed 
for the first time by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra under Eugene Ormandy on March 28 in 
Philadelphia and will be followed by a per- 
formance in New York on April 1 . . . The 
Cleveland Orchestra’s concert of February 27 
included the world premiere of the contempo- 
rary American composer Peter Mennin’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra. Eunice Podis 
was assisting artist. The new work was espe- 
cially commissioned for the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the Cleveland Orchestra and Miss 
Podis . . . This is the year of Minnesota’s 
Centennial. As one of its musical offerings 
the Minneapolis Symphony has commissioned 
a work by Roger Sessions, to be introduced 
in the Fall. There is also a contest for a sym- 
phonic work, to be composed by a Minnesota 
composer . . . Robert Parris’ Concerto for 
Tympani and Orchestra will be given its first 
performances on March 25, 26 and 27 by the 
National Symphony under Howard Mitchell, 
with Fred Begun, the orchestra’s tympanist, 
as soloist. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 

WANTED TO BUY OR STOLEN 
30 Words or Less, $1.00, Pay- 
able With Order. Enclose 
Check or Money Order Payable 
to International Musician With 
Advertising. 


HELP WANTED, 
AT LIBERTY 
No Charge . . . 30 Word Limit 


*Classified columns not open to dealers, 
but only to Federation members wishing 
to dispose of their own personal used 
musical instruments or to make a purchase 
for their private account. 

To avoid possible errors, advertisements 
should be written plainly, printed or 
typed. 

Forms close the 20th of preceding month. 
All advertising subject to the approval of 
the Publisher. 
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FOR SALE—Used music for dancing library, trum- 

pet, alto, tenor, piano, bass, drums; 50 big 
sounding arrangements. Cash or exchange for used 
sax and clarinet. Bert Harris, Rm. 3, 150 West 
14th St., New York Il, N. Y. 





FOR SALE— Leedy bass drum; pearl finish, dia- 
mond design, 14 x 28; small drum to match, 
14 x 5, and pedal, accessories. A. Schmehl, 358 
East 138th St., New York 54, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Stromberg professional guitar, 19” 
body, two built in electric DeArmond pickups. 
Original price $400.00, will sell for $100.00. Eddie 
Halpin, 8 Dehaven Drive, North Yonkers, N. Y. 
Phone: YO 5-7782 








FOR SALE—Loree English horn and oboe; full 
conservatory, made before 1923; deceased sym- 
phony player; $1,200.00 or best offer. <A. S. 
Arnstam, 1061 S. W. Eighth St:, Miami, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Used piccolo, wood Dp, conical Bet- 
toney, $20.00; Buffet clarinet, Bh, used, $65.00 
Penzal-Mueller clarinet, used, Bb, $55.00; also 
English horn, military system, used, $60.00. N. 
Lannutti, L117 McKean St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Set Buffet clarinets, Bh and A, with 
case; A-l condition, $300.00. John Raush, 2003 
Highland Ave., Shreveport, La. PH 4-9541. 





FOR SALE—Sacrifice, $70.00, almost new Vega 
hi-fi amplifier, Triumphal model with built-in 
vibrato speed volume; may be used for more 
than one instrument. Sharon Margolin, 603 East 
9ist St., Brooklyn 36, N. Y. DI 2-0825 
FOR SALE—Bigsby double-neck steele guitar with 
two-tone riser foot pedals and multichord at- 
tachment; excellent condition, $750.00 ‘cash. Marian 
Hall, 8133 Garfield Ave., Bell Gardens, Calif. 
Phone: Topaz 24796. 
FOR SALE—Hammond organ, model A, with Les- 
lie 31-H speaker; excellent condition, instrument 
owned by radio-TV organist; used at home. 
Price, $1,500. Bill Dutcher, WMT-TV Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 











FOR SALE—Bass trombone, early Conn symphony 

model, $150.00; also Conn tenor trombone, large 
bore, copy of a Schmidt, $150.00. E. L. Malterer, 
542 Garfield Ave., Elyria, Ohio 


FOR SALE — Eb 





baritone saxophone (Selmer), 
plated, good condition; complete with 
mouthpiece, stand and case, $150.00 postpaid. 


Nat Story, 651 So. Judson St., Evansville 13, Ind. 


silver 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Buffet A Clarinet, wood, 18 keys, 

six rings, G%, D@ little finger left hand; A-! 
condition, double case, trial; $100.00. Felix Mari 
nelli, 65 Gesler St., Providence 9, R. I 


FOR SALE—Kay y 





four-string bass, %4 size, ma 
hogany color, rich tone, two years old, excellent 
condition; also electric pickup. Ted Polek, 5119 
South Aberdeen, Chicago 9, Ill. WAgner 4-2309. 
FOR SALE—Clark Irish harp in excellent condi- 
tion, like new; complete with tuning key and 
stand. For information write Mrs. Lois Brown, 
205 East 17th, Bloomington, Indiana, or call 9568 
in Bloomington. 
FOR SALE—Pre-war Bacon & Day ‘Sultana I” 
tenor banjo in excellent condition, with knee 
mute and hard plush case; best offer accepted. 
Allen, 15 Amber Lane, Levittown, N. Y. PErsh 
ing 5-4633. 
FOR SALE—One large % flat-back sym. 
Ferdinand Lang,’’ Germany; wonderful tone 
and perfect condition (used); $750.00. Bob Swan- 
son, 2291 Morrow Road, Bridgeville, Pa 
FOR SALE—Solovox with stand and carrying case; 
excellent double for accordionist; in excellent 
condition, slightly used; will sacrifice immediately 
for $180.00. George Smolen, 2234 Ryer Ave., 
Bronx 57, N. Y. Phone: SEdgwick 3-8757. 
FOR SALE—Revere T-700-D tape recorder; excel- 
lent condition, telephone pickup, audio head 
demagnetizer, Carson tape slicer, other accessories, 
$125.00. Murry Liebowitz, 360 95th St., Bruok- 
lyn, 9, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Approximately 20 uniforms (legion) 
in fair condition, navy blue with gold trim; 
good as extras for fill ins on band jobs, worth 
investigating at giveaway price. Edmund Schott, 
31 Davis St., Easthampton, Mass. Phone: 484-J. 
FOR SALE—Lowery organo in excellent condition; 
completely overhauled and all new tubes, $200. 
Also J. Jusek % bass, needs some repairs, $100. 











bass, 

















Ed Mortimer, 1104 Cooks Lane, Baltimore 29, 
Md. Phone: Wilkens 5-1965. 
FOR SALE—Dance library stock arrangements, 


slightly used, but new condition; about two 
thousand arrangements in all, five hundred stand- 
ards; make me an offer. Ralph S. Nichols, 2412 
Durham St., N. W., Roanoke, Va. 
FOR SALE—Two sets of clar. Bh and A; one by 
Buffet, $300.00, and one by Penzal Mueller, 
$175.00; also a used Selmer Bb clar. Don Guiliante, 
1722 Dickinson St., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Double C ‘‘King’’ tuba; four valves, 
silver plated, fine condition; $450.00 with trunk. 
Arthur Gold, 613 Ninth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, 
14, Minn. 
FOR SALE—500 used dance orchestrations, 25c 
each; 100 standard orchestrations, 50c each; 100 
overtures, selections and medleys, $1.00 each; 50 
symphonic jazz arrangements, Lange, Black and 
Polla, $1.50 each. Oscar Rauch, 115 Kenwood Rd., 
River Edge, N. J. CO 2-0964. 3-4 


FOR SALE—Wm. S. Haymes silver flute; covered 

keys, closed G in C, serial No. 19925; price 
$250.00. Wm. Heinrich, 1125 Grand Concourse, 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Used modern Septet arrangements 
written similar to the Dave Pell Octet sound. 
Instrumentation is for trumpet, tramtbone, tenor 
sax, baritone doubling alto sax, piano, bass and 
drums. Bob Eberhart, P. O. Box 323, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Bass trombone (Schmidt), like new, 
very good instrument, $125.00. Gerhard Warms, 
501 Alexander Place, Orlando, Fila 
FOR SALE—Approximately 35 to 40 used baad 
uniforms (coat, pants, cap), for sale very cheap. 
All sizes, cleaned and pressed and ready to wear. 
For details write: Decatur Municipal Band, 1055 
North Hill, Decatur, Ill. 











FOR SALE—tThree superb concert violins; Antonio 
Stradavari, J. B. Guadagnini, J. Vuillaume. 
Owner must sell at once; consider trade. Ted 


Marchetti, 1275 Westwood Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Ludwig & Ludwig pedal tympani, 
with Taylor trunks; two heads mounted, all in 
perfect condition, $468.00; standard size when 
using two. Geo. W. Southall, 1634 West Ridge- 
wood Court, San Antonio 1, Tex. PErshing 2-2550. 
FOR SALE—King B.B.p four rotary valve bass; 
brass, long model on stand, large bore, used in 
ali Hollywood studios; bell front detachable, 
$350.00; photo on request. Musician, 15202 Hesby, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Keaton music typewriter; excellent 
condition, will sacrifice. Frederick J. Curth, 
3109 East 30th St., Kansas City 28, Mo. 
FOR SALE—Excelsior black symphony model B, 
120 bass accordion; electrified with mute, hand- 
made in U.S. A., two years old, guaranteed in 
perfect condition and tune; $695.00 cash. Franklin, 
27 Perkins Se, New Haven, Conn. UN 5-1733. 3-4 














FOR SALE—Gibson electric Spanish guitar; case, 

biond finish, like new; originally $350.00, will 
sell for $150.00. Joe Esquibel, 1814 North Rich- 
mond St., Chicago, Ill. Dickens 2-3867. 





FOR SALE—Electric Spanish guitar; Orpheum solid 
body, never used, $29.00, including case, picks, 
strap, capo, etc. M. Altschuler, 7803 147th St., 
Flushing 67, N. Y. Phone: OL 7-3069 
FOR SALE—Genuine Antoine Courtois Bb cornet 
(1885); triple silver plated, gold bell, excellent 
condition; magnificent instrument, prefer to sell 
to top Dixieland performer; $100.00. Arthur 
Ward, 6451 Orange St., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
FOR SALE—2'% octave Jenco vibes, $200.00; also 
4 octave Deagan marimba, Mezzo model, $225.00; 
both excellent condition. Will exchange for 4 
octave Deagan or Musser marimba, Century model. 
Ruth S. Jeanne, 46 Cambridge Ave., Garden City, 
N. Y. FLoral Park 2-4866. 
FOR SALE—‘‘D"’ trumpet/cornet, Bach, brand 
new gold lacquer, Strad. model 211; brown alli- 
gator case, blue plush lining; cost $350.00, sacri- 
fice for $225.00. Chester A. Starr, 20 Barbara Cir- 
cle, Rumford 16, R. I 
FOR SALE—Hammond organ with Leslie speaker; 
B-2 home model, three years old; perfect condi- 
tion in every respect, a beautiful instrument. 
Will sacrifice at $2,300.00. Ronnie Grubb, Box 
71, Cincinnati 30, Ohio. Phone: PLymouth 2-4077. 

















FOR SALE—Flexible bus equipped for traveling 
band; bus in perfect condition. Write Casey 
Clark, P. O. Box 5566, Detroit 38, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Antique Conn slide trombone, serial 

No. 420, in good condition, made in Worcester, 
Mass. Make offer. Raymond W. Frey, Sinking 
Spring, R. D. 1, Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Band arrangement and solo parts (or 
piano and solo parts) for ‘‘The Elephant and 
the Ply"’ by H. Kling. If not available for sale 
would like to borrow in order to make copies 
(item out of print). Norbert Johnson, 229 Mag- 
nolia Drive, Kokomo, Ind. 
WANTED—Used Conn trombone, 8H or 88H; state 
condition and lowest price. Richard Fote, 67 
Josiyn Place, Rochester 5, N. Y. HA 6-8983 
WANTED—Wm. Stahl tenor and plectrugn banjo 
method books No. | and 2; also Bacon Sultana 
or Gibson Florentine model tenor banjo. A. 
Pluckter, P. O. Box 745, Perth Amboy, N. Jj. 


WANTED—'‘Stories,’’ by musician compiling book 

of true humorous experiences involving musi- 
cians. Credit given plus copy of book when pub- 
lished. Know any good ones? Vincent Healy, 736 
West End Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 


WANTED—Old song collections or books from 
any part of the world. I will pay for leads that 

materialize. Send details to G. Goodwin, 448 West 

5ist St., New York 19, N. Y. 

WANTED—Old viola and violin, Italian preferred. 
State maker, date, price and model. Samuel 

Feuer, Box 389, Monticello, N. Y 


WANTED—Gibson Les Paul 
Martin mandolin; Gibson or 
Allen, 15 Amber Lane, Levittown, N. Y. 
5-4633. 
WANTED—Recording bass, Bb or BBp; must be 
in perfect condition. Would consider trading a 
very fine % Italian string bass for same, also in 
perfect condition. Include price with all answers. 
Bob Swanson, 2291 Morrow Road, Bridgeville, Pa. 
WANTED—Used English horn, conservatory sys- 
tem, any make, for a boy of school age. J. De- 
Franco, 129 South Orchard Drive, Watertown, 
MY. 


WANTED—French conservatory system, Selmer, 

20 keys, rosewood. Mr. Waldemar Bhosys, 123-09 
109th Avenue, South Ozone Park 20, L. L., 
LX 3-4 





























guitar; Gibson or 
Epiphone banjo. 
PErshing 











WANTED—Hammond or Leslie tone cabinet, in 
any condition; state price in first letter. E. 

Sujak, 2526 South 58th Court, Cicero 50, Ill. 

WANTED—Used Vega-vox model |, 2 or 3, plec- 
trum banjo. State condition, age, price, etc. 

Roger L. Bright, Argyle, Wis. 

WANTED—50 to 75 used green band uniforms. 
Contact director, St. Gerard's School, Lima, 

Ohio. 

WANTED — Inexpensive five-string banjos and 
flat-top center hole guitars; in any condition, 

for my Folk Music Club. State make, condition, 

and lowest price. Sidney Locker, 4326 Pine St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—Haynes flute, Selmer tenor, small bore, 
model 26. A. S. Arnstam, 1061 S. W. Eighth 

St., Miami, Fla. 




















WANTED—Library for society tenor band. Al 
Link, R. D. Tomahawk St., Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y. 

WANTED—A fine used electric guitar; have a 


Kay, model KI6l, to trade. 
Cloverport, Ky. 
WANTED—B> trumpet, any make, must be gold 
plated and very easy blowing, will be used as a 
doubling instrument. Will accept with or with- 
out mouthpiece and case if necessary. John T. 
Nesco, 226 Freeman St., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Clyde Haynes, 








AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Five-piece western show and dance 

band. All members Local 5; go anywhere. 
Casey Clark, P. O. Box 5566, Detroit 38, Mich. 
AT LIBERTY—Classical, jazz violin, Venuti style; 

Berigan style trumpet; Dorsey style trombone; 
double drums, bass; sing baritone, also arrange. 
Don't drink or smoke; single, 40, 38 states ex- 
perience. Aaron Bramer, 976 So. Arapahoe St., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. Phone: DU 22516. 


AT LIBERTY—String bass, desires location in 
organized combo or band. Play two and four 
beat, concert, Latin; double vocals. Excellent ref- 
erences, car. All replies considered. Gene Allen, 
520 Pine, Waterloo, lowa. Phone: AD 4-8383. 
AT LIBERTY—Bass player, doubles cello, vocals; 
concert, dance and shows. Prefer weekends, 
some evenings, Westchester - Bronx area; Locals 
802 and 38 cards. Cy Toback, 620 King St., Port 
Chester, N. Y, WE 7-3448. 
AT LIBERTY—Trumpet man, age 33, play sec- 
tion and some lead. Prefer commercial band, 
all offers considered; will travel; Local 50 card. 
John Fancolly, Star Route, Atlantic, lowa. Phone: 
1269. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist-singer; 
Prefer small show rooms. 30 years old, large 
repertoire; consider all offers. Bob Bellows, E-106 
Briny Breezes Park, Delray Beach, Fla. » 
AT LIBERTY—Experienced drummer, doubles on 
guitar. Any type floor show; have microphone, 
amplifier, etc. Open for steady, weekends and 
entire summer season engagement. Nat Epstein, 
218-17 73rd Ave., Bayside, N. Y. BA 9-7032. ~ 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor, baritone, alto sax, clarinet, 
bass clarinet, flute. Name’ experience, good 
reader, transpose, lead tenor, etc. Single, will 
travel, available immediately. Alex Horky, Jr., 
3495 West 98th St., Apt. 5, Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
Phone: OLympic 1-3062. 


AT LIBERTY—Siring bassist, with name back- 
ground, all requirements. Personable, conscien- 
tious worker; prefer combo or band working 
New York or Eastern area. Barby, 48 Ashford St., 
East New York 7, N. Y. Ml 7-4223. 
AT LIBERTY—I double electric guitar, Hawaiian 
guitar, mandolin and banjo. Desire summer en- 
gagement at local dude ranch; prefer weekends 
only. Also have trio, accordionist, guitarist (both 
sing), and myself. Allen, 15 Amber Lane, Levit- 
town, N. Y. Phone: PErshing 5-4633. 




















available May Ist. 





























752 Broadway 


SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS made in our own factory 
ORIGINAL! 


soLips * ff GB.'¢ op PLAIDs 


IN STOCK 


Fine, full-bodied all-year-round gabardines in solid colors, nylon,, 
rayon, dacron and quality tartan plaids. Fully lined, long-wear- 
ing, fully crease-resistant. COLOR-FAST — WILL NOT SHRINK — 
SMART, COOL, GOOD LOOKING. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SOLID COLORS; red, lime, gold, powder 
‘al c and cadet blues, grey, ite, pink, etc. 
TARTANS; reds, greens, maroons, etc. 
and up TUX PANTS—Cummerbund sets. 


Send for free sample materials. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 


ESTABLISHED t931 


Corner Eighth St. 
* GRamercy 7-7652 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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GUITARISTS 


Teach with the newest, 
best, most interesting 
LEON BLOCK 
ELEMENTARY 
GUITAR METHOD 


A fresh, direct and tuneful approach to 
playing. 
method a try and insure your student 
stimulation and participation. 


beginning guitar 


ive this 





Music fundamentals, first scale, chock- ¢ 


ful of melodies like 
classics, etc. 


Book Two 





4 Follows progressively. 
miliar and original melodies. 


position. Duets. 


....FOLK SONGS for 


GUITAR 


> J 30 songs including Wayfarin’ Stranger, 
4 Blue Tal Fi Fly, Streets : or 
....Hymns for Guitar ......$1.00 
23 beloved sacred songs such as Abide 
_— Me, Rock of Ages, Leadeth 
, , etc. 


....20 All-Time HIT 


No. 25 for Guitar ..$1.50 
Swingin’ Shepherd Blues, Sail Along 


Silv’ry Moon, Belonging to 
Short Jo-Ann, 
Destiny, Oh-Oh I’m Falling in Love, 


Waitin’ in School, 
Don’t They Understand, 


the Window, Angel Smiie, etc. 


....20 All-Time HIT 
No. 25 also pu 


ececee > ere (Clarinet, 


eeneeeee 


Don’t Let Go, 


No gaps. ‘Fe- 
Ist & 2nd 


ababiie $1.00 
Laredo, etc. 


PARADERS ; 


AT LIBERTY—String bass player, read or fake, 
available for jobbing in Chicago area. Local 10 

card. Ted Polek, 5119 South Aberdeen, Chitago 

9, Ill. Phone: WAgner 4-2309. 

AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 26, white, 
nine years club dating experience; 

card (full-time college student). Desires 

end work in N. Y. area. Phone: UL 7-9469 


AT LIBERTY—Guitarist (elec.), 21, neat, reliable, 

willing to travel, Local 526 card; cight years ex- 
perience, rhythm, solo, group vocals; prefer rock 
n’ roll. Bill Lee, 379 Mountain Road, Union City, 
N. J. Phone: UN 4-0831. 





married; 
Local 802 
week- 





AT LIBERTY—Drums, Carlo Balsamo now avai 
able weekends, Metropolitan New York area. 

Phone: RA 1-4899 

AT LIBERTY—Drummer, available for weekends; 
Local 802 card. Gene Herbert, 47-21 41st St., 

Sunnyside 4, L. I., N. Y. Fieldstone 7-5100 (day) 

—AXtel 7-0174 (evening). 

AT LIBERTY—Guitarist 
solos; do group vocals. 








(electric), rhythm and 
Desires to join trio for 
Friday and Saturday gig. Local 802 card, police 
card and car. Bob (Buddy) Caffill, 118 West 8ist 
St., New York 24, N. Y. Phone: TR 4-8742 gm 
day to Friday between 6:00 and 8:00 P. M.) 





AT LIBERTY—Conductor, B.A., M.M., now book- 
ing season 58-59; opera, concert, summer stock. 

Personal representative: Mr. Janne Erickson, 43 

West 86th St., New York, N. Y. TR 7-8308. Also 

see 58 Musical Courier Artist Directory. 

AT LIBERTY—All-around pianist availaible im- 
mediately; prefer hotel or combo work but will 





AT LIBERTY—One-man band, folk and work 
songs. Excellent intermission specialities for 
name band. Have car, will travel. Jesse Fuller, 
1679 11th St., Oakland, Calif. . 

AT LIBERTY—Experienced electric accordionist 
desires weekend engagements in New York 
area with good combo. Writes authentic Latin- 








consider all offers. Good appearance, reliable, American arrangements for five and six piece or- 

flexible; cut shows, good repertoire; Local 223  chestras; doubles on timbales and piano. Local 

card. Joe DeGregory, 534 Linden Ave., Steuben- 802 card. Marvin Simon, 2171 Muliner Ave., 

ville, Ohio. Bronx 62, N. Y. r 2-5040. 

AT LIBERTY—Organist; has own full size Ham- AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, doubling on clarinet; 
mond; will travel, relocate. 36 years old, read well, good entertainer, 21 years old. Will 


plays organ and piano simultaneously, solo; does 
not sing or entertain. Harry Strat, 1-05 Astoria 
Blvd., Astoria 2, L. I., N. Y. AStoria 8-5085. 


travel with rock ‘n’ 
Terry Gaston, 233 South Metropolitan Ave., 
lantic City, N. J. 


roll group or dance band. 
At- 





AT LIBERTY—Professional singer and guitarist 

(rhythm); doubles on bass and drums. Any type 
music, prefer country and western; will travel, 
relocate. Frederick C. Floyd, 1601 East Gano St., 
Kokomo, Ind. Phone: GL 26168. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, English, year in U.S.A. 

15 years experience, big bands, combos; good 
reader, play show, L. A., etc. Modern, good ap- 
pearance, reliable. Desires steady work in N. J. 
area or will travel. Local 399 card. Jack Miller, 
403 Clifton Ave., Lakewood, N. ]. Phone: LAke- 
wood 6-1402-]. 











You Are My 
Why 
Put a Light in 


PARADERS | 
blished for 


Trumpet, 








PIANISTS 


> ....Pianists of Birdland ....$1.25 
Jazz piano arrangements—not difficult— 
of George Shearing’s Lullaby of Bird- 


land, She; Bud Powe 


Bessie, 


Piano Solos 
Just as 


Powell, Nat King Cole 


....POPULAR STANDARD 
PIANO READER 


Teach popular piano? This is the im- 
portant book for your students. 
technic and solos of Autumn Leaves, 
In a Little Spanish Town, When the 


Saints, etc. 


on this jazz phase. 


WRITTEN OUT 
Improvising at its best 
“sound” professional. 
Sun Shines Nellie, etc. 


....BILLY TAYLOR’S MODERN 


JAZZ SOLOS 


Experimental, 
lam, A Live One, etc. 


ORGANISTS 


....80 GREAT SONGS ....$2.50 


Mammoth music buy for Hammond or- 
ganists! Special arrangements and reg- 


istrations to best-known 


....Hit Parade Annual . 
30 top songs including Tonuny, Melodie 
D’Amour, Liechtensteiner Paik, 


Way, etc. () Pre-Set, 


....Forty Fabulous Hits . 


Never before so many famous favorites 


in one ae it’s the Talk of the Town, 
East of the le Rose, etc. 
CD) Pre-Set, Spinet a 


Use As Order Blank 
eweee At your dealer or 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, lnc. 
332 N. Miami Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 
Enclosed find $........ccecervserenes 


Send music indicated above 


Name 


MB 
eoneee ACCORDION (Deiro, Jr. 


Parisian Thorofare and other 
widely recorded Birdland numbers. 4 


....dazz at the Philharmonic 


recorded—selections of Tedd 
Wilson, Art Tatum, Oscar Peterson, Bu 


How to Play Be-Bop ..$1.50 


George Robinson’s best- 


..PIANO IMPROVISATIONS |; 


progressive. 


Y sicepronnsines 


i's Blues for 


..$1.25 § 


Tips, 


selling volume 


— arranged to 
Wait Till the 


booked .$1.00 
‘Bit of Bed- 


songs. 7 


..$2.00 4 
All the 
Chord 
$2.50 


direct sua maa 


to: ; 








AT LIBERTY—Violinist, former member of Inter- 
national Artistic'’s Loge; at the present time, 
American Federation of Musicians. Vladimir Chris- 








tenko, 3368 East Ponce De Leon Ave., Scottdale, 

Georgia. . 

AT LIBERTY—Bass player, young, dependable, 
neat. Read anything, fake, cut show; do al 

types of vocals. Desire combo work in N. Y. C. 

area; Local 802 card. Claude Feldman, a 33 98th 

Place, Rego Park, N. Y. Phone: IL 70. 

AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, clarinet, vocals; read, 


fake; young reliable, wide diversified experience 
in popllar, society, Latin and all nationalities; 
accent on entertainment. Available weekends New 
York City area; have car. Phone: Frank, TY 
2-3789—TA 2-7567. 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor sax, double alto, clarinet, 
flute; read or fake, showmanship. All offers 
considered; willing to travel; Local 353 card. 


Don Schraier, 150-B West Del Amo, Long Beach, 
Calif. 





AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 26, big band, combo, 





road and club experience for ten years. Play 
anything. Howard Brady, Lot 308, % Gore's 
Trailerville Park, 1274 N. W. 79th St., Miami, Fla. 
AT LIBERTY—Guitar (electric); all-around experi- 

ence, 22, sober. Local 802 card, have car, will 
travel. Bernie Moore, 4011 Lowerre Place, Bronx 
66, N. Y. 


Phone answering service: JUdson 6-6300 

—Home: OLinville 2-8145. 

AT LIBERTY—Bongo, conga player; age 22, Local 
802 card. Open for all types of engagements. 

Sid Brooks, 145 Edgecombe Ave., New York 30, 

N. Y. AU 3-6934 (after 6:00). 

AT LIBERTY—FExperienced modern jazz bass and 
trumpet man desires summer work; will travel. 

Chester Bass, 350 Saxon Road, Latham, N. 

Phone: State 57529. 

AT LIBERTY—All-around pianist and accordion- 
ist, open for steady or single engagements. Cut 

shows. A. Hardt, 41-23 67th St., Woodside 77, 

L. I., N. Y. Phone: DE 5-3395. 


AT LIBERTY—Girl accordionist, 28, 

reads, fakes, modern; Scandinavian, Polish and 
square dance music. Amplified accordion; wants 
combo work. Sylvia Menaker, 369 Broadway - 
Greenlawn Road, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. HAmil- 
ton 3-5267. 

AT LIBERTY—Pianist, composer, arranger. 
experienced, show, dance; fast sight 
transposer; large repertoire; arrange any style, 
including choral. Work around N. Y. C Phil 
Foote, 705 Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 

JUdson 6-3043. 














attractive; 





Very 
reader, 











ARRANGING 












MOST 


ProfitableBranch 
of your Musical Skill 


TV now greatly broadens the horizon for 
top-notch arrangers, just as radio did... 
and the big fees go to those capable of or. 
chestrating for any number of instruments, 
University Extension Conservatory’s con- 
venient HOME STUDY Harmony and Ar- 
ranging Course is simple yet thorough in 
every way with all the tricks of 
modern arranging drawn from the experi- 
ence of leading men the country over. 
ENROLL TODAY. Study at home in your 
spare time. It’s the quick, inexpensive 
way to get on the road to high pay. Send 
right now for free Catalog and illustrated 
sample lessons. No obligation. 





































University Extension | 
CONSERVATORY! 


DEPT. A-892, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
(©) Harmony [) Dance Band Arranging [] Voice 


CD Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violin 
Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Mandolin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Clarinet 

() Sax 


J Adv. Composition Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
(J Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 





Name 





Age....... 


Street 





City.. State 
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1 ! 
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; Ear Training & Sight Singing | 
\ (j His. & Anal. of Mus. [) Cornet-Trumpet | 
1 ! 
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1 | 
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1 ! 
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Music Experience . 











AT THE HOP 

ARE YOU SINCERE 

BEEN SO LONG 
BELONGING TO SOMEONE 
BETTY AND DUPREE 
CATCH A FALLING STAR 
CLICK CLACK 
DEDE DINAH 
DON'T 

DON’T LET GO 
GET A JOB 


IT’S TOO SOON TO KNOW 
LA DEE DAH 


TUNE TRENDS 


GOOD GOLLY, MISS MOLLY 


MARCH FROM THE RIVER KWAI columbia Pic. 


B. R. S. Music MAYBE Figure 
Peer Music OH, JULIE Escellorie 
Figure and Keel Oh-Oh, I’m Falling In Love Again Planetary 
Lear Music SAIL ALONG SILVERY MOON Joy Music 
Rush Music SHORT SHORTS Admiration 
Marvin SUGARTIME Nor-Va-Jak 
Goodsongs and Request SWEET LITTLE SIXTEEN Ark Music 
Debmar SWINGING SHEPHERD BLUES Benell 

Presley TEQUILA Jat Music 
Roosevelt THE STROLL Meridan 
Wildcat THE WALK Ark Music 

Venice TWENTY SIX MILES Beechwood 

E. H. Morris WHO’S SORRY NOW Mills 
Conley WITCHCRAFT E. H. Morris 

YOU ARE MY DESTINY Pamco 





the nation’s 30 top tunes 
e eo ein alphabetical order 





HONORABLE MENTION 
age Queen Big Guitar 
Come Running Back To You 
and Groovin’ 
Tell Her You Love Her 
Precious Love 


Jo-Ann 





Angel Smile 
Breathless 


Rock and Roll Music Is Here To Stay 
That's All Right 
We Belong Together 


Apple Cider Baby 
Come To Me 


Lollypop 
Seven-Eleven 


College Man 
Little Blue Man 


The Marching Saints 
Young Doves Calling. 


Bad Motorcycle 
Dinner With Drac 
Magic Moments 
She’s Neat 
The Shake 


Ballad of A Teen- 
I Beg of You I'll 
Maybe Baby Movin’ 
So Tough Teardrops 
This Little Girl of Mine Very 








Address. 
City & State. 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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AT LIBERTY—Experienced copyist desires work 
in Metropolitan area. Neat accurate copies; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Bob Heigh, 1811 Ocean 
Parkway, Brooklyn 23, N. Y. NI 5-9061 





AT LIBERTY—Bassman, age 23, B. S. music de- 

gree; jazz, R. & R., shows, symphony, burlesque, 
also M.C, do comedy. Available in June, will 
travel. Bassman, 2403 Darden St., Norfolk, Va. 





AT LIBERTY—College dance quartet desires sum- 
mer boaking; modern dance music, Latin, jazz 
and vocals; reliable, sober; will audition; excel- 
lent references available. Dick Blanc, 4128 Berwick, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist available for recording con- 
tract that has original playing style. Also avail- 
able for top hotels in Miami, N. Y., Hollywood, 
etc. Mario Del Raye, 5311 South Christiana, Chi- 
cago, Ill. HEmlock 4-6652 (no collect calls). 


AT LIBERTY—Tommy (Grant City) Morris, Local 
802 card; 72 card (P.D.) Looking for novelty 
style music gig in or around N. Y. C. with large 
smail group; prefer club dates. Call GI 8-7477 
Drummer Tommy (Grant City) Morris, S. L., 
N. Y.—Business Agent Lou Russ, Local 802. 
AT LIBERTY—Trombone man, 26, married vet; 
wide experience as sideman and leader, both 
big band and combo. Play modern jazz, Dixie, 
straight; top reading and riding. Available for 
teady weekend work or jobbing in Detroit and 
cinity. Jack Burrows, 19628 Parkville, Livonia, 
Michigan, 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, experienced in society, 
Latin, commercial; fine jazz musician, reads 
well. Prefer combo work in south; own transpor- 
tation; Local 802 card. Stu Fleischer, 1975 83rd 
St., Brooklyn 14. Phone: CL 6-3596. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, experienced for many years 
playing society style dance, concert music in 
good taste; accompanist, instrumentalists, shows. 
Clean living, reliable. Seeks first class resort hotel 




















engagement with congenial orchestra. Walliam 
Marks, 922 East 15th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, experienced, read and 


fake; also play a little timbales and vibes; open 
for all engagements; Locals 47, 535 cards. Nick 
Marsman, Jr., 3016 Folsom St., Los Angeles 63, 
Calif. Phone: AN 1-7853. 
AT LIBERTY — Modern drummer, all-around, 
reads; A-l showman, wants steady work; travel 
anywhere; open for summer job. Sal Alcury, 10 
Orient Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. STagg 2-8028. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 802 card; long 
experience, society; desires club or steady week- 
ends New York area. Frank Gravina, 178 Oxford 
Terrace, River Edge, N. J. HUbbard 7-9077 (call 
collect after 7:00). 
AT LIBERTY—Accordionist desires immediate con- 
nection with older combo, studio, show clubs or 
travel. All styles and rhythms, flashy solos. Quick 
reply, prefer west coast. Call Higate 4-9527. Write 
Ray Ira Rose, 145% 17th St., Oakland 6, Calif. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, vibra-harpist, singer; de- 
sires contact with recording company. Mother 
four children, one ready for university, another 
polio. Grace Hartshorn, 1302 North McKinley, 
Shawnee, Okla. Phone: 2130. 
AT LIBERTY—Relocating in Florida; play violin, 
viola, bass fiddle. Wants work with good troub- 
ador duo, trio or quartette. Wide repertoire and 
experience; can fake harmony on viola or violin; 
ormerly with C.B.S. radio. Lee Gronemeyer, 
3817 15th Ave. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. Phone: 
VI 2-1323. 

















AT LIBERTY—Conductor of Civic or Municipal 

band or orchestra; 25 years professional and 
public school experience; 16 years conductor Hib- 
bing Municipal Concert Band. Expert clarinet 
instructor; best of references. Floyd E. Low, 
Hibbing Municipal Concert Band, Hibbing, Minn. 


AT LIBERTY—Organist-pianist; college, age 37; 

wide experience, hotels, cocktail lounges. Desires 
solo work only; own Hammond organ, Leslie 
speaker; travel anywhere. Prefer to contact good 
agent. Jack Spiker, 204 South Graham St., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. Phone: MO 1-8347. 2-3 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 24, all-around experi- 

ence, tour years with Air Force band. Prefer jazz 
or rock ‘n’ roll. Local 472 card. Chuck Straus- 
baugh, 1015 Chanceford Ave., York, Pa. Phone: 
83439. 2-3-4 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young pianist and guitarist for estab- 
lished entertaining combo. Some vocals; must 
travel, neat, congenial; one doubling on drums 
preferred. Also will consider sax man. Joe Jenkins, 
8205 Baltimore Blvd., College Park, Maryland. 
Phone: TOwer 9-6934. 2-3 
WANTED—Musicians for polka band in vicinity 
of Naugatuck Valley, Naugatuck, Conn. Con- 
tact Bob Bobinski, 465 North Main St., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. PArk 9-6016 (after 5:00 P. M.) 
WANTED—Piano, guitar, trumpet; Pee Wee Hunt 
style Dixie band; especially interested in vocal 
double; white or colored, give age, etc.; year 
around work. Jimmy Thomas, Luverne, Minn. 
WANTED—V iolist and 2nd violinist, husband and 
wife, to complete conservatory faculty string 
quartet. Both should be able to teach piano, 
guitar, accordion or any other instruments. Op- 
portunity for local symphony work. No degree 
required but some college training preferred. Per- 
manent position, home furnished. P. O. Box 3391, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
WANTED—Accordionist, preferably one who can 
sing standard numbers; to join trio for club 
work, etc. Nick Mason, 9330 Fort Hamilton 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. 
WANTED—iImmediately, lead saxophone, double 
on alto, tenor and clarinet, or lead trumpet; 
also a string bass man, double on blow bass. 
Year-round job, established territory, home most 
every night. Johnny Hider’s Orchestra, P. O. Box 
113, Mandan, N. D. Phone Mandan 2434, 
WANTED—tTenor sax or guitarist; must double 
bass and sing harmony, for organized entertain- 
ing trio; guaranteed salary. Send information to: 
Joe Harlan, 1225 North Ninth St., Springfield, 
illinois. 
WANTED—Young guitarist to sing bass harmony 
and do some comedy for well-known traveling 
trio. Must be white, dependable; steady work. 
The Tunesters, % 104 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City 
6, N. J. Phone: OLdfield 3-2671. 






































Have you changed your address 2 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 

















*If new name, show former name here: 


*Name 

FIRST MIDDLE LAST 
New Address: 
Street and No 
City Zone______ State. 
lecal No. Dete 
Phone: Instrument Card No. 











Old Address: 





Street and No 


City 


a ee 





PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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MARCH, 1958 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 

After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Cluesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 
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NEW SOUNDS for 


HOT OFF TOP RECORDS 


ye ie-latidadlcl-teMbaaelaa Mmaltticlals 
RCA Victor—Atlanti« 
Bethlehem Esoteric 


sessions 
Dawn 


pa 


etc 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS $1.25 each (*except where indicated) 


Check your instrument: 


OU Trumpet [J Sax (Clarinet ([ Guitar 


(J Vibes (J Accordion [J Trombone [] Piano 





Joe Allard C0 3-Octave Scales & Chords 


Jimmy Abato (CJ Concerto for Eb sax (solo) 
World’s foremost saxophone soloist’s most 
popular solo. Shows off the Eb alto in ail its 
glory. ..." $2.00 





“Bugs” Bower ([] Ad Lib Rock ‘n’ Roll 
() Bop Duets [] Bop Combos 
() Chords Bo 


p 
CJ Chord Progressions 


CJ Jazz Workshop 
CJ Solos of the Stars 


(J Advanced Daily Studies 
Etudes Moderne 
Melodious Fundamentals 

Jazz Duets Vol. ! 


Vol. 200 
Rhythms Vol.1 (1) Vol.20 
( Advanced Dance 
LJ 35 Originals 
Lip Flexibilities 
Vol. 10 Vol. 20 


“Jazzbo” Collins [) East Coast Jazz Scene 
Featuring recorded originals composed, ar- 
ranged, and played by jazz greats— 


Al Cohn 


Chas. Colin 


Al Cohn Don Elliott Manny Albam 
Hal McKusick Nick Travis Lou Stein 

EE Po Interpretations [) 
Se IN esis cctcstaponaits eatsoecnal Cool Sounds [) 


The only printed and authentic examples of 


Miles Davis’ styled interpretations. A top 
exclusive. 
Dufresne-Voisin oe est so 


5 vel: 2, *$1.50 


Sing or Play the Cool Sound Way 

(Jazz Phonetics) 1 
Styles of Charlie Parker and Miles Davis. 
This complete book illustrates how Ella 
Fitzgerald, Louis Amrstrong, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Sarah Vaughn sing the swinging jazz sounds. 
Guaranteed to improve your feel and beat 
for the progressive new sound scene. Can 
be played or sung as solos or duets. 


Dizzy Gillespie (|) Dizzy Blows Kerouac 


Milt Hinton (C Great Jazz Lines 

Oscar Pettifords [|] Miit Meets Oscar 

Two great jazz stars teamed up to give you 
two great books. 


Charlie Christian [ Harlem Uptown Jazz 





Mat Matthews C Mat Matthews Swings 
Zoot Sims — Modern Art of Jazz 
Shorty Rogers C Artistry of Shorty Rogers 
(] West Coast Jazz Scene 
Bob Nelson Advanced Duets 
OJ Vol. 1 OJ Vol. 2 
PIANO ONLY 
GEORGE SHEARING 
Plays Leonard Feather ....................... Oo 


George Shearing’s greatest jazz triumphs 
from great composer Leonard Feather. 
Transcribed from his latest recordings so 
that you can play them, too. BeBops 
Fables @ Sorry, Wrong Rhumba @ Life 
With Feather @ Midnight in the Air. 








The Best of Tony Scott () 

Great progressive jazz solos by RCA Victor's 
ia jazz star—Exectly as he recorded 
them 

Featuring: Homecoming @ Milt to the Hilt @ 
Sunday Scene @ Fingerpoppin’ Blues @ Re- 
quiem for Lips @ Let My Fingers Go @ 
Swootie Patoutie. 

Tony Scott Wails () 

Another fabulous series of solos transcribed 
from RCA Victor records. Featuring: 

Katz Meow @ Cupcake @ After After Hours 
@ Biues for Ava @ Time to Go. 


Zoot Sims (0 Modern Art of Jazz 
Hal McKusick C Atona! Duets 
() Jazz Originals 
Johnny Smith Originals Vol. 10 Vol.20 


The only Johnny Smith originals published 


Learn his style and great genius. Another 
exclusive. 
Johnny Smith 


0 Aids to Technique 
(Guitar Only) .... *$1.50 
Johnny Smith reveals the secrets of his 
fingering and technique. Taken from his 
daily warm-up exactly as he practices. 





Hy White C2) Guitar Originals 
Charlie Parker (7) Yardbird Originals 
Charlie Ventura ([) New Sounds 
GUITAR BOOKS 
Harry Volpe feapners Guitar 
10 Vol. 


Spanish Guitar Rhythms 
chestration Guitar Chords 
Vol.10) Vol. 20 
CO Malaguena....*$.60 


5 ghana & Rhythm 
r 











SMALL ORKS $1.00 each 


Al Cohn 1 A. C. Meets Osie 
[] Count Mein = [] Chant of Wailers 


‘ 
? 
The Theme Jack’s Kinda Swin 
; Bt Please Baby = Natural Thing to Do COMBO ORKS $1 .25 each 
A ta ia Chico O’Farrill 
Charlie Parker 7) Yashitaki Mikimoto LATINETTES No. 1 LATINETTES No. 2 
(—) Dum Dum (] Throckmorton the % 
Tukki-Woukki Plumber . > oe . > Book 
mdi scake ey 0 Fire ish — = bcbg 
ire Isle 
CO Jacks o Better (] Thanks to Count ign No. 1 
Manny Albam C] Biue Who () Bb Book 
(J Give ‘em Ha! [J Taylor Made OC Book 
—-~ ed 








PERCUSSION BOOKS 
How to Play Bongos ....*$1.00 
How to Play Maracas ....*$1.00 
How to Play Timbales "$1 
4 Books in 1 — Bongos, 
Timbales, Conga ig 











MUSIC FOR KEYBOARD 
INSTRUMENTS — 


Angelo Dellaira (] Most Modern Sound 
Accordion Only) 

0 Original Block Chord 
Interpretations, 
*$1.50 (Piano, 
Vibes, Accordion 
Guitar) 

0 Keyboard Chords— 
eos. to 13th, 
*$1.50 (Piano, 
Vibes, Accordion) 

OC Piano Originals 
(Piano Only) 


Bobby Scott (CO The Great Scott 
(Piano Only) 


Shorty Rogers © Modern Jazz Themes 
(Piano, Guitar, Acc.) 


Al DeVito 


OOOO 


Chico O’Farrill 


LARGE ORKS $1.25 each 


Larry Sonn 0 China Doll Mambo 
(J Mambo Bongo L Bop the Mambo 








To order, use this convenient check list and fill out coupon or see your local dealer. 
Enclose Remittance With Order. We pay Postage. 


Hg SOUNDS IN MODERN MUSIC 
lest 48th , New York 36, N. Y. 


pcre Pisces send me publications checked. 


Name. 





Address 





City 


State. 











that singing Spivak trumpet 
is SELMER :-.» K-MODIFIED 


Tasteful musicianship, precision control, and a 
beautifully sustained singing tone—these are the distinguishing 
characteristics of Charlie Spivak’s celebrated talent. They are also the 
reasons why he has changed to the new Selmer (Paris) K-Modified trumpet. 
Free-blowing, sensitive, responsive, the Selmer K-Modified 
makes playing easier and results better—no matter what the style. 
How much easier and better? You have only to try one to get the answer. 
Visit your Selmer dealer for a free trial soon! 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





| 


Selmer eucnart, inviana Dept. B-31 
Please send my Free Fact Folder “The Story of K-Modified” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE____ STA7 








Sot Sergey Oe ames eR 











tad 


ta. 


